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PROGRESS IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Stability in the Philippines is slowly being 
achieved under the leadership of the Nacionalista 
“arty with the inspired and dynamic guidance of 
ae new president of the Republic, Ramon Mag- 
saysay. The nation has suffered greatly during 
the period of Japanese occupation and the Pacific 
war—physically as well as morally. When inde- 
pendence came, eight years ago, the Filipinos were 
not prepared to manage their own affairs and 
graft, corruption, banditry and general inefficiency 
by the authorities were plaguing the country. The 
Liberal Party which ruled the nation until the end 
of last year has been identified with mismanage- 
ment and scandalous conduct of public affairs. 
The record of the past, since 1946, is an unpleasant 
one for the Filipinos; though some progress has 
been achieved under pressure of and with enormous 
contributions from the U.S. the morale of the 
nation has suffered to a serious extent and the 
state of public morality has remained almost as 
low as it was at the end of the Japanese occupa- 
tion. Since the sweeping election victory of the 
Nacionalistas, in combination with the small De- 
mocratic Party, which was largely the result of the 
vicious corruption of the Liberals, there are hopes 
that the Philippines will advance along the road 
of prosperity and will achieve internal peace and 
order. The Liberal Party is now disintegrating as 
a growing number of important party members are 
changing over to the Nacionalistas; at the same 
time the two government parties are about to merge 
_and thus there may be shortly only one political 
irty in the country. A parliamentary opposition 
“is a necessity in a democratic country and there- 
fore the trend of Liberal Party dissolution is to 


be deprecated; a complete change in the LP leader- 
ship is however necessary before some measure of 
public confidence can be expected. 


There is of course strong opposition to the new 
government but it is politically not represented; 
this opposition is underground and is being led by 
the Philippine Communist Party (PCP). Two 
figures dominate the political life of the nation— 


President Magsaysay and Louis Taruc, the PCP 


head. Taruc commands a large following among 
the Filipinos and his military resistance to the 
government of the Republic remains’ unbroken 
though at the present juncture, when Moscow is 
bent on a peace offensive, the PCP outlook ap- 
pears not promising. By military attacks the PCP 
cannot be subdued; only a policy of ‘co-existence’ 
and mutual accommodation can _ bring about in- 
ternal peace in the ‘Philippines. The Huks 
(Hukbong Bayan Laban sa Hapon = People’s 
Army against Japan) form the core of the so- 
called People’s Liberation Army of the Philippines 
and they are intrepid fighters most expert in 
guerilla methods in jungle and mountains. The 
Huks are concentrated in central Luzon where the 
terrain favours them but they are found also in 
other parts of Luzon and to a smaller degree in 
the Visayas. Many farmers continue to support 
the Huks and Taruc who rose to political pro- 
minence long ago when Pedro Abad Santos, the 
socialist leader of Pampanga, made him his suc- 
eessor. During the ‘Pacific war Taruc became 
America’s ally and his Huks were well armed by 
the US. Together with Jesus Lava, Taruc was 
elected to Congress in 1946 but prevented by the 
Liberal Party government to enter the House of 
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Representatives which led to the outbreak of civil 
war and the Huks’ alliance with the PKM as well 
as to the gradual assumption of full control by 
the PCP over the Huk movement. Many efforts 
have been made in the past to end the civil war— 
with the 1948 amnesty and Taruc’s shortlived re- 
turn to Manila as high points—but all to no avail. 
The Magsaysay administration has tried to come 
to terms with Taruc but these attempts, even if 
they were sincerely intended, ended in failure. 


Without internal peace the new administration 
faces very great difficulties which add to the heavy 
economic problems of the nation. Crime, violence 
and banditry are curses of the life of the Filipinos 
and rising unemployment is frustrating many of 
the good intentions of the new administration. Of 
a total labour force of about 8 million, in a popu- 
lation of over 21 million, some 4 million are un- 
employed. The increase in population is faster 
than new employment opportunities. Education, 
remarkably growing all over the islands, supplies 
the nation with great numbers of well-trained men 
and women for whom there is inadequate op- 
portunity to earn a living. Development projects 
such as in Mindanao are only slowly taking shape. 
The opening up of the underdeveloped southern 
region depends also on a more reasonable approach 
to the solution of the political problem of the 
Moros. Manila does not in fact fully control the 
Moslim areas of Mindanao and the Sulu archipe- 
lago. Uprisings there are frequent and there is no 
prospect of lasting peace in the south unless some 
measure of autonomy is granted to the Moros who 
refuse to be controlled by the Christian Filipinos. 
Under present conditions, considering the Huk 
problem as the principal challenge to the stability 
of the nation, there is not sufficient inducement for 
native and foreign capital to venture into ambitious 
development projects. Heavy taxation, unreason- 
able trade and financial controls, inefficient and 


dishonest practices by civil servants, insecurity in 
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large areas all over the country militate agai 
all-out cooperation by the public with the well- 
meaning new administration. Potentially the 
Philippines can be one of the most prosperous 
countries in the world, bearing however in mind 
the geographic 4nd climatic limitations imposed on 
a tropical territory, and it is now up to the Mag- 
Saysay administration and to the Filipinos, in 
north and south, whether they will elevate their 
country to a position highly appreciated abroad 
and peaceful and prosperous at home. 
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ll CONSTITUTIONAL CHANGES IN SINGAPORE 


Should the Rendel Commission Report be adopted, 
Singapore will have crossed the water-shed on its progress 
from the Colonial type of Government towards self- 
government. Briefly, the Report aims at a full Electorate, 
a Legislative Assembly with a considerable elected majority 
and a Council of Ministers consisting of a majority of 
Elected Unofficials to replace the present nominated Execu- 
tive Council, with advisory powers. 


The Report, which was the fruit of thirty-seven meet- 
ings beginning on November 6th 1953, was signed on Monday, 
February 22nd and immediately submitted to the Governor, 
Sir, John Nicoll. The eight Members of the Committee of 
which Sir George Rendel was Chairman, were Members of 
the Legislative Council and two are in addition Members 
of the City Council. The Report, therefore, represents the 
considered opinion of those who have had long direct prac- 
tical experience of the working of the present Legislative 
Council, and were members of the Committee of Unofficials 
whose recommendation that there should be an Unofficial 
majority led to the setting up of the Commission. The 
Commission define their aim “to devise a reasonably com- 
plete political and constitutional structure designed to en- 
able Singapore to develop as a self-contained and auto- 
nomous unit in any larger organisation with which it may 
ultimately become associated.” The stage they considered 
was not set for self-government for ‘‘the prospects of stable 
administration would be prejudiced if complete self-govern- 
ment was to be granted before the necessary political ex- 

‘rience had been acquired.”’ Too rapid advance would 
erely “offer an opportunity. to Communist and other dis- 
ruptive elements to infiltrate into the government and the 
administration, and to attempt to bring about a state of 
disorder and insecurity aimed at bringing Singapore even- 
tually under Communist dictatorship.” 


Finally, “‘we have, therefore, tried to ensure that the 
new mainly elected government which we are _ proposing 
should be a genuinely responsible body with real power 
and authority, and that the new’ constitutional structure 
should be such as to afford a basis and foundation for 
further constitutional development towards a fuller inde- 
pendence, in the light of the experience’ which will be 
gained.” 


The first recommendation is that the system of regis- 
tration of voters should be automatic. Under the present 
system, out of the present potential electorate, some 300,000 
for the Legislative Council, and some 200,000 for the City 
Council, only 70,000 and 50,000 respectively have so far 
registered. This is too narrow a basis for the structure 
of responsible government which the Commission recom- 
mend and they have suggested that the Register should in- 
clude all those eligible to register. This they hope can be 
done on the basis of the scheme of National Registration. 
They make no major recommendation for a change in essen- 
tial qualifications—it is based on residence and British 
citizenship, without limitation on grounds of sex, property 
or literacy. The roll remains common and non-communal. 


The Commission received strong representations from 
the alien-born Chinese community asking that those of long 
residence and settled interest should be _ included in the 
Register though they do not possess’ British nationality. 
They had claimed they would accept exclusive allegiance 


_to the Crown and a “Singapore Citizenship’’ but could not 


scept a common citizenship with the U.K. and the Colonies. 
While the Commission agreed that the procedure could be 
adopted, the essential principle must remain that “exclusive 
British allegiance and abandonment of any allegiance to a 
foreign power was an essential for citizenship. 


The second recommendation is that the present Legis- 
lative Council with its unofficial majority but _ elected 
minority should become a Legislative Assembly which should 
be primarily elected. It should have an effective majority, 
should bear the main responsibility for government, and 
“become an instrument for fostering the present non- 
communal line of political development. It would have 32 
members of which 25 would be elected from 24 con- 
stituencies on the main island and 1 covering all the adjacent 
islands. There would be 3 ex-officio members—the Chief 
Secretary, the Attorney-General and the Financial Secretary 
and 4 Unofficials nominated by the Governor. They con- 
sidered that twenty-five Elected Members will be the mini- 
mum required to ensure ‘“‘that at least six Members of the 
Party or Parties in power are available to take up senior 
Ministerial posts, that a reasonably strong Front Bench can 
be assured for the Party or Parties of the Opposition, and 
that there will be an adequate number of other Members 
to make debates and divisions a reality.” 

The majority recommend that separate representation 
of the Chambers of Commerce should cease. They look 
at the argument in their favour—that Singapore depends 
primarily on trade, that they represent firms rather than 
individuals and that for the Chinese, they have come to 
represent more than their commercial outlook and so give 
“a kind of safety valve for communal feeling.’”” But the 
majority reject functional representation which might lead 
to similar demands from a group like Trade Unions and 
feel that the Chamber representatives would inevitably de- 
velop a political connection. They point out’ that the 
Governor could nominate a representative among the 4 Un- 
officials (which he can choose without limitation), and 
they advised that a Trade Advisory Council should be set 
up to assist the Minister for Commerce. 


They recommend too that the Assembly should sit for 
4 years, and that it should be presided over by a Speaker 
who would be elected by secret ballot by the Legislative As- 
sembly from a panel of 3 to 5 qualified candidates selected 
by the Governor. The Deputy Speaker would remain a 
member of the Assembly. Although the Governor no longer 
presides over it, he would retain the right to address the 
Assembly. 

A minority proposal for a second Chamber as “a 
valuable check against possible hasty or partisan legislation’”’ 
was not accepted by the majority. 


The most fundamental recommendation is that the 
nominated and advisory Executive Council should be re- 
placed by a Council of Ministers with an elected majority, 
holding full powers in the domestic sphere and accepting 
collective responsibility. There would be 9 Ministers, 6 
chosen from among the Elected Members (though one might 
be a Nominated Unofficial) and the 3 officials ex officio. 
The six Ministries would be:— 


1. Commerce, Industry, Shipping, Agriculture and 
Fisheries. 2. Labour, Immigration and Social Welfare. 3. 
Education. 4. Housing, Lands, Administration of the 
adjacent Islands, Town and Country Planning and _ Local 
Government. 5. Civil Aviation, Communications and Public 
Works. 6. Health. 

The Financial Secretary and the Attorney-General 
would each have a Ministry while the Chief Secretary would 
be responsible for External Affairs, Internal Security, and 
Defence. The majority party or coalition would choose the 
“leader of the House’? who would be _ similar to a Prime 
Minister and would submit the names of his ministers to 
the Governor. This Council of Ministers would be respon- 
sible for policy-making, except on matters falling to the 
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Chief Secretary, for legislation, and through the individual 
ministers for administration. The Governor would act as 
Chairman. But would be “obliged to accept the decision of 
the Council of Ministers in all but a limited field’. His 
position would approach that of a constitutional monarch, 
and though he retains his reserve powers, he “may be ex- 
pected to avoid the exercise of these powers except in a 
case of real necessity’’. 


Finally, the Commission recommend that the present 
City Council and Rural Board should be replaced by a fully- 
elected City and Island Council with Mayor and 8 Aldermen 
and 24 Councillors. The Councillors would be elected at 
one election for a period of 3 years in office, and the alder- 
men would be elected for 6 years by the Councillors from 
those qualified to be Councillors, though they need not 
in fact be Councillors. The Council, they recommend, should 
“as far as practicable be free from external control, in policy 
and in finance.” There would not be the day to day 
control which the central government in the U.K. exercises 
over local government however large or strong, but the 
powers to take over in default have been strengthened. 


Other recommendations are that English should remain 
the official language of the Colony and the only language to 
be used in the Assembly and the City and Island Council: 
that the Singapore Improvement Trust should continue as 
the Housing and Town-Planning authority and that the Trade 
Advisory Council should be established. 


On relations with the Federation of Malaya, the Com- 
mission say “In the last resort the freedom of both can, in 
our view, best be assured by their close association with 
each other and with the free nations which constitute the 
British Commonwealth.” 


They continue ‘‘We are well aware of the special con- 
siderations which make any immediate organic association 
of Singapore with the Federation peculiarly difficult. Never- 
theless it seems legitimate to hope that conditions and 
circumstances in the two territories will so develop as to 
render a closer association possible between them, and that 
the mutual advantages of this will become more apparent, 
especially when considered in the light of the world situa- 
tion as a whole and of the dangers in the international field 
which threaten South-East Asia in particular. 


We have therefore taken particular care to ensure as 
far as possible that our recommendations for the develop- 
ment of a new Constitution in Singapore will not involve any 
changes or any new features which would be in any way 
incompatible with a closer association between the Colony 
of Singapore and the Federation of Malaya, or which would 
render such an association more difficult.” - 


In conclusion they look to the people and to their 
leaders. To the people they say “‘the general problem exists 
- in all progress towards self-government of giving to com- 
munities which have previously been accustomed to the ac- 
ceptance of Colonial rule, a sense of real political respon- 
sibility and a realization that their future will increasingly 
depend on their own conduct of their affairs.’ 


To the leaders, they say “a high standard of political 
integrity and a strong sense of public duty should be deve- 
loped and. maintained. It is not possible to create a 
modern, complicated, administrative machine by a stroke of 
the pen or even by enthusiasm alone. A tradition of public 
service and a capacity for resistance to the insidious inroads 
of political corruption, can only be built up by patience, 
experience and willingness to make real personal sacrifices 
for the good of the community.”’ 


The report is now before the bar of public opinion, 
but the fact that the political leaders can produce as 
balanced and clear a report augurs well for the changes 
which will arise from their recommendations. 
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Fly Fast, Dependable 


@ Only 6% hours non-stop from Hong Kong to 
Tokyo — by speedy Super-6 Clippers. 


@ Giant, dependable Super-6 Clippers are the 
newest and the fastest airliners in Pan 
American’s world-wide fleet. 


@ Pressurized, air-conditioned, sound-proofed 
for your extra comfort. Big lounge-chair seats. 


@ Superb meals, cocktails and wine. Service that 
anticipates your every comfort. 


@ The priceless knowledge that you are flying 
on the World’s Most Experienced Airline, 


@ Three flights weekly. 


For reservations, call your Travel Agent or 
Alexandra House, Phone 37031, Hong Kong 
Peninsula Hotel, Phone 57694, Kowloon 


FAN AMERICAN 


*Trade-Mark, i’an American World Airways, Inc. 


WORLD’S MOST 


EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


Pan American World Airways, Inc., Incorporated in the State of New York, U.S.A., with limited liability 
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T PROGRESS IN BANGKOK 


The twin cities of Bangkok and _ Thailand. Certain’ sections of Bang- which seem to multiply within a year) 
Dhonburi, on the left and right side kok, due to large-scale construction, etc. are found in many sections of 
of the Menam Chao Phya, have seen have entirely changed their former’ the sprawling city. Bungalows, where 
considerable progress during the last appearance. The business community one or two families usually live, are 


few years. The Government has_ has shown great enterprise in uphold- constructed with amazing speed. The 
sparked a building program which was _ ing the present building boom. Com-_ architectural style is generally pleasing 
at first slow in materialising but recent- mercial firms in new houses, new fac- and often conforms to _ the classic 
ly has gained momentum. With politi- tories, banks and insurance companies, patterns developed by this devout 


cal stability assured under a patriotic amusement places (mainly cinemas’ Buddhist nation. Almost all Govern- 
though totalitarian-inclined regime and 
great natural resources waiting for 
development in an economically pro- 
sperous and underpopulated country, 
the people of Thailand have every 
reason to look into their future with 
confidence. The city of Bangkok, seat 
of the Royal Court and the Govern- 
ment, centre of business, learning and 
culture of the nation, is expanding at 
a remarkable rate and now is one of 
the leading cities of Asia. The popu- 
lation has risen to about one and half 
million. Reflecting prosperity which 
| has been the enviable lot of the Thai 

people for many years now is the build- 
ing boom. Apart from the great many 
Government buildings (administration 
offices, civil servant quarters, police 
barracks, schools, hospitals etc.) mush- 

yming all over the place, there are 
_ver increasing residential and apart- 
ment buildings going up in Bangkok 
as well as in the provincial towns of 
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FAR EASTE 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


THE REORGANIZATION OF CHINESE HIGHER EDUCATION 


The Chinese official newspapers have looked back on 
1953 and examined the progress of the great changes in 
higher education inaugurated early that year when new 
institutes of metallurgy, mechanical engineering, petroleum 
engineering and civil engineering were set up ‘‘to meet the 
urgent needs of national economic construction.” Higher 
institutions of communications were also developed. Great 
development has been made in the “comprehensive univer- 
sities’ throughout the country, on which the foundation of 
the institutions of higher education and the research organi- 
zations rest. Higher education for teacher training holds 
the key to the successful development of secondary educa- 
tion, which in turn helps national construction. Many 
higher normal schools were set up in 1953 and there are 
now 31 of them with double the peak number of students 
in 1946. Those in Mukden, Fukien, Anhwei, Hunan, Kwang- 
si, Kiangsi and Sian are all independent institutions newly 
set up after the 1953 reorganization. There are also five 
new institutions of physical culture. 

The 1953 reorganization fundamentally changed the 
old “irrational” system. All now work for the fostering 
of specialised personnel to meet the construction needs of 
the nation. The Shansi, Honan, Nanchang, Chungyuan, 
‘Anhwei, Foochow and Kweichow universities have all been 
thoroughly reorganized and their original faculties have 
either been made independent or amalgamated with others. 
When planned construction began, the shortage of con- 
struction personnel was felt in every field. But in 1953 
these institutions supplied over 41,000 “graduates,” most 
of whom were evidently activists or members of the Red 
youth bodies. Very little is said in all these reviews of 
the quality of these ultra-rapid graduates, but a year or 
two ago the failure of the activists was the subject of 
almost despairing groans from Party critics, who found that 
mere toughness was no equivalent for knowledge, or know- 
how, of which they possessed less than nothing. It is 
claimed, however, that these graduates are better in poli- 
tical quality judging by Marxist standards, and it is sug- 
gested they are “‘even capable of grasping general scientific 
theories and even professional knowledge and techniques.” 
Of the 71,000 new students enrolled in 1953, over 40 per cent 
came from worker and peasant families, and of these nearly 
all (37.36 per cent to be precise) were CCP and NDYL 
members—and mostly presumably illiterate! The 3,800 new 
teaching assistants “goneantzated 0 learning positively from 
the Soviet documents and because of this and their en- 
thusiasm and sense of responsibility’ they are “generally 
welcomed” by the students. Even the old teachers had 
strengthened their research work. Capital construction 
work was actually carried out in these higher institutions, 
and they built more school building themselves than the 
total building area of the colleges of old China in the last 
half-century! Most of the buildings they helped to put 
up were for the higher technical institutions. 

In February there were 25 institutions of higher 
learning in Peking with 7,000 teachers and 38,000 students, 
whose total was threefold the pre-Communist figure. The 
43-year old Tsinghua University, says the Communist news 


service, was “highly characterised by the training it offered 
in the interests of Colonial industry,” but this situation had 
changed rapidly, and the new Tsinghua has become a poly- 
technic for industrial construction, with seven departments 
and 22 specialization majors. To nurture independent ex- 
perts, ideologically enlightened and with a high technical 
level, the university has adopted the “advanced” teaching 
system and a five-year course. 


The National Peking University is now a comprehen- 
sive university for the training of scientific research per- 
sonnel and coilege teachers. ‘Mathematics, which is the 
foundation of industrial education and scientific research, 
has now 140 more students there than the total graduates 
of the department for the past 40 years. To develop the 
cultural and artistic life of the people, there are the 
Central Institute of Geology, the Central Institute of Fine 
Arts and Central Institute of Physical Culture. 


The Central Institute of Nationalities, with students 
from 47 different nationalities, was also established in 1951. 
Here have been trained many higher and _ intermediate 
national minority cadres and part of the Han Chinese cadres 
to engage in work among these minorities. Over 800 
students are at this school. 


Between 1950 and 1953 the various institutes in Peking 
have trained over 11,000 “special experts” of all kinds, of 
whom 35 per cent have been graduates from the engineering 
departments. They seem to have learned about buildings 
in much the same way as the thousands of employees of 
building contractors who have altered the landscape c* 
Hongkong in the past eight years—namely, by actua: 
putting up buildings. 

In the South-west, too, the educational institutions and 
departments are gradually “undertaking construction, ex- 
pansion, and repair of school buildings at key points.” 
The higher institutions were reorganized a second time 
and more effectively last fall in order to make them serve 
the construction of the Fatherland. 

Wuhan University was turned into a new-type com- 
prehensive university. Upwards of 80 teachers and 700 
students were transferred to the local Colleges of Techno- 
logy, Civil Engineering and Architecture and the South 
China college of technology. At the same time 50 teachers 
and 800 students were transferred to Wuhan University 
from Hunan and Nanchang universities and the Central-South 
College of Civil Engineering and Architecture. The trans- 
ferred teachers and students were all given a hearty send- 
off to their. new posts of study and work by the entire 
Wuhan University. 

The West China University, formerly run by the foreign 
Protestant Missions, has been renamed the Szechuan Medical 
College, under the “correct leadership of the Party and 
Government.” It is now a higher institute for the training 
of medical, pharmaceutical and health personnel of the 
State. The renaming, it is said, is “symbolic of the re- 
moval of the bloody stain of aggression to make the school 
compatible with the practical needs of the country and the 
people.” 


ment structures and very many pri- 
vate buildings show to good advantage 
the Thai architectural style. 


The picture on top of page 357 gives 
a view of Rajdamnoen Avenue, one 
of the principal thoroughfares of the 
Siamese capital; this is a very long 
road flanked by Thai commercial and 
industrial business houses, Siamese 


department stores, cinemas, two lead- 
ing Siamese hotels (Ratanakosin, 
which is Government owned, and 
Suriyanon), the Siamese boxing arena 
etc., and ending up at the Parliament. 
On the picture, in the centre of the 
very spacious road, can be seen the 
Monument of Democracy. The picture 
below shows a panoramic view of 
Dhonburi and over the river a part 


of Bangkok with the Royal Palace to 
the left. The Memorial bridge spans 
the Menam Chao Phya and connects 
the two cities. It was Dhonburi which 
was first chosen, by the founder of th 

present dynasty, to be the seat of th. 
king and the government but later 
removed to the other (left) side of the 
great river. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


SINGAPORE’S BIGGEST HOUSING SCHEME 


Singapore already leads S.E. Asia and the Colonies and 
countries much greater in size and resources in the extent 
and success with which it is meeting its urgent housing 
problem. With one baby born every 10 minutes Singapore 
cannot relax its efforts—and is not doing so. The Legis- 
lative Council recently voted Mal. $28,000,000 for its biggest 
scheme yet; 5,087 houses, 117 shops and 10 markets will 
be built and a beginning will be made with the Mal. $100,- 
000,000 project to build a new township called Queenstown. 
A further $7,407,260 has been voted for 872 houses and 20 
shops in the Queenstown area. The two together will mean 
nearly 6000 houses (5989) and 137 shops at a cost of 
$35% million. 

Government’s agent in this scheme will be the Singa- 
pore Improvement Trust. The Singapore Government to 
ensure low-rental houses for those whose need is most 
urgent, assists the building by long-term low-interest loans 
and by paying all costs of preparing the site beyond $25,000 
per. acre. The subsidy is in this way given once and for 
all. The calculation of rent is then made on a strictly 
commercial basis, while the rents come within the range of 
those of low incomes, i.e. from $20 to $50 according to the 
type of accommodation. Meanwhile, designs and specifica- 
tions lend to economy while retaining good design, colour 
and quality of material. 


The first part of the scheme provides for 2,687 houses, 
*4 shops and 3 markets in what will be the Princess Mar- 
et neighbourhood of the Queenstown project. Building 
will begin immediately. Most of the terraces will be of from 
two to four storey though a few will be higher and the 
average accommodation will be one living-room, two bed- 
rooms, a kitchen, a bath and W.C. The cost per unit will 
be from $4700-$5500. These houses are designed for those 
with incomes of from $200-$400 p.m. and the rent will be 
$50 per month. It is calculated that for this site no sub- 
sidies will be necessary. 


The second part of the scheme will provide houses for 
2,400 families with mostly incomes under $200 p.m. at a 
monthly rental of $25. They are designed for. squatter re- 
settlement at a price to compete with plank-attap, with 
their disease and fire risk. The first scheme followed a 
fire in a squatter area which destroyed land and attap 
houses in two hours. They are therefore an emergency type 
of house, some one-storey and some two-storey, but they 
provide a clean, well-designed house within the range the 
squatter can afford to pay. 


The Singapore Improvement Trust is run by a Board of 
which the President of the City Council is Chairman, with 
representation of the Colony Government and of the City 
Council. Founded in 1927 to clear up the congested hous- 
ing areas by building lanes through them and to undertake 
Improvement Schemes, by 1936 it was turning its attention 
to low-cost housing for the working classes. Before the 
war it had built 2,103 houses. The occupation left the 
housing congestion worse than it had been before the war 
and the Trust directed its full attention to meeting the 
housing shortage. From 1947 to 1953 it built 7,612 houses 
and 397 shops at a cost of $54% million making a total 
of 9,661 houses and 451 shops. Meanwhile, another 1,546 
houses and 10 shops are under construction and to these 

ill now be added the new $35% million scheme. 


Haif of Singapore’s population is under 21. These boys 
and giris look forward to homes and families of their own 
and they learned standards higher than those of their 
parents. The Government in giving priority to these housing 


schemes is building the homes which will set the scene of 
the contented family life of healthy and well-educated 
children which will assure the family happiness, the in- 
dividual civil pride and the social stability of the future. 


CONDITIONS IN KWANGTUNG 


Even Peking itself is critical of the reliability of its 
own statistics, for apart from the incentives to deceit China 
is a newcomer to the ranks of the statistical lands. Before 
the present regime came to power about the only bodies 
whose figures could be absolutely relied on were the Maritime 
Customs and the Posts. Be that as it may, the Statistics 
Bureau of the Kwangtung Provincial People’s Government 
issued a bulletin on the economic conditions of the pro- 
vince last year, which is not without interest. 


Dealing with the development of agriculture, the state- 
ment suggests that the peasants have been forced to go 
to the State for loans on a far greater scale than they felt 
it necessary to do under the old “landlords’ regime.’ In 
1953, farm credits by the State were extended to the total 
of 633,700 million yuan, while the ‘“calamity-stricken 
peasants” also obtained 132,000 million in relief funds from 
the Government. The disasters were frost, flood, drought, 
storm and insect pests and Government aid enabled the 
sufferers to start up again. Food production was increased 
in 19538, it is asserted, by 1,900 million catties, 11% up 
on the 1952 figures, and even higher than the 1936 level. 
Rice was up 12%, or 1,700 million catties; wheat by 11%; 
cured tcbacco by 10%. Production of sugarcane, jute and 
peanuts was disastrously affected by floods and_ typhoons. 
The better rice yield ensured rice supplies to the cities. 
The State also lent 113,700 million yuan to help the people 
build and repair thousands of farmland conservancy works, 
and some of this dyke work helped to increase production in 
such areas as Sunwui hsien by 22%. The people’s govern- 
ment also advanced 55 million catties of chemical fertiliser 
and beancakes. Vast quantities of natural manure were 
likewise accumulated under State direction. In Chungshan 
hsien 30,000 mow of land was subsoiled, thereby increasing 
the rice yield by 900 million catties. In Sunwui hsien delta- 
shaped close planting was also carried out experimentally, 
and resulted in an increased yield of 90 catties per mow as 
compared with the old method. This success is said to 
have had much influence on the general development of 
agriculture in the province, where the “Socialist transforma- 
tion of agriculture’ has just started. Now there are in 
Kwangtung a little under 20,000 mutual aid teams, consist- 
ing of 138,000 households and 565,000 persons, and 190 
agricultural producer co-operatives. 


Industrial and handicraft enterprises in Kwangtung 
were “greatly developed” in 1953. Industrial production 
was up in value nearly 17%. State industry production in- 
creased by 36.34%, and public-private jointly-operated in- 
dustry by 40.85%, while private industry rose by nearly 11% 
and individual handicraft enterprises by 15.67%. In 1953 
the newly-built State-operated Tzu Ni sugar refinery, capable 
of producing 15,000 metric tons of white sugar annually, 
and the public-private, jointly-operated Hua Chian Flaxen 
Textile Mill, capable of producing four million gunny sacks 
annually, were engaged in production. The percentage of 
private enterprises dropped from 71.44% in 1952 to 67.38%. 
The 198 Kwangtung factories and mines over-fulfilled total 
production by 8.64%, though 83 did not fulfil their planned 
targets. The wealth produced for the State was equal to 
280 million catties of grain. Polished rice, tungsten ores, 
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sawed lumber, and cigarettes exceeded the targets by 20%, 
and iron ore, heavy leather, summer silk piece goods, an- 
thracite, and refined sugar by 10%. Matches, refined tin, 
electric power, alcohol, and canned goods did not quite reach 
the target. 

The rank and file employed in industry in 1953 only 
slightly increased, by 64%, over 1952 but the average 
productivity went up 33%, largely by improved methods and 
experience. 

Marketing of commodities increased by 14.67%, while 
marketing was up by 96%. Living necessities were sup- 
plied on a large scale and the 1952 level was surpassed and 
the organisation of co-operative trade network was greatly 
developed. At the end of 1953 there were 6,000 retail shops, 
more than 59% above 1952, with 7,900,000 members. The 
marketing volume of the co-operatives was increased by 
88.7%. 

With the enlargement of the State wholesale trade in 
the second half of the year, the Socialist sector of the 
trade organs has grown steadily. The volume of freight and 
passenger transport also increased in the province, freight 
by over 47% and passengers by 100%. .The increase in 
inland river and auto transport was notable, the first by 
814%2% and the other by 54.7%. 

The people’s material and cultural life are stated to 
have been improved, though this does not accord with the 
view generally held in Hongkong, which is fairly well in- 
formed owing to the constant movement into and out 97 
the Colony and the province. The difference is chiefly con- 
cerned with material conditions, however, and the claim 
of a marked increase in people’s cultural enterprises is not 
contested seriously, except perhaps on the score of quality. 
It is stated that there are now 470 middle schools with 
nearly a quarter-million pupils and nearly 20,000 primary 
schools with over 3% million, together were 57 kindergartens 
with over 7,700 children. About two-thirds of the pupils 
are from the labouring classes. Film shows were up by 
8% and attendances registered an increase of 28%. Medical 
facilities were increased ‘‘on a large scale.’”’ There are 794 
hospitals or clinics and sanatoria in the province, an increase 
of 14% and health work personnel were up by 23.4%. The 
11,765 hospital beds were more than double the 1952 figure. 


In 1953 the first grade provincial financial organs in 
Kwangtung invested funds in economic construction con- 
stituting of the total expenditure, and cultural, 
educational, health and social welfare enterprises constituted 
22.8%. 

The Party leaders in South China, who are headed by 
a forceful acting Secretary named Tao Chu, at a Congress in 
Canton last autumn, declared they would resolutely carry out 
their orders from Peking in the general line and general 
task of the Party. They agreed that quite a lot could be 
expected of them—or rather of the producers generally. 
They held that in a sub-tropical zone like the South, ‘“‘where 
three crops of grain are grown in the year in the greater 
part of the area, and where important and special indus- 
trial crops, aquatic salt, forest and mineral products 
abound,” is in a position to supply huge quantities of grain 
and raw materials for industrial construction in the North- 
east and other “far off places at home and abroad,” as well 
as for the light industry and handicrafts in the South 
itself. 

Tasks were set for 1954 accordingly, and _ energetic 
efforts were to be exerted to develop local State indus- 
tries and in the “remoulding” of private industry, which had 
“far greater weight.” But the congress considered the de- 
velopment of agricultural production to be the leading 
task of the Party organisations in the South, with grain in 
the forefront. Mutual aid teams were to be energetically 
developed and experimental producer co-operatives set up. 


FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


Commerce is highly developed and commercial capi 
is powerful in the South, consequently market control and 
guidance is “a complicated and important job which must 
be successfully done.’”’ One link in this job, it was held, was 
systematically to develop State trade and co-operative trade. 
Consequently all the Party organs in the South were told 
they must learn financial and economic work and _ thus 
strengthen the leadership of the Party committees. 


CHINA’S MECHANISED FARMS 


China’s 59 mechanised State farms last year used their 
1,763 tractors, 348 combine harvesters and other machinery 
on a total cultivated acreage of over 466,000 hectares. 
They employed 5,000 technicians and drivers among their 
thousands of workers. In the past four years they pro- 
vided the State with 315,000 tons of grain and 8,000 tons 
of raw cotton. This is apart from the mechanised farms 
run by units of the People’s Army, of which five exist in 
Sinkiang alone. Last year the state farm in Honan Pro- 
vince in Central-South China harvested 1,350 kilogrammes 
of wheat per hectare on 2,130 hectares. The Chingho State 
Farm in Hopei Province, North China, cropped 5,550 kilo- 
grammes of rice per hectare on 2,330 hectares. The army 
farm in the Manass River basin in Northern Sinkiang Pro- 
vince picked a per hectare cotton yield of more than 2,600 
kilogrammes on some 1,700 hectares. 


The state mechanised farms displayed their advantages 
in land reclamation and farm improvements usually beyond 
the power of peasants farming on their own. Many of the 
state farms derive their cultivated acreage entirely or 
mainly from reclaimed wasteland or alkaline soil. In thr 
spring of 1952, the “August 1st’? Mechanised Farm, run . 
units of the People’s Army in Sinkiang opened up 2,600 
hectares of virgin land and harvested 1,500 tons of wheat 
that summer. The alkaline land reclaimed and improved by 
state mechanised farms in Northern Kiangsu, East China, 
has yielded more grain per hectare than the average local 
yield. The possibilities ahead for China’s mechanised state 
farms are stressed as unused and virgin land is estimated to 
be at least as much as the total present cultivated acreage 
in the country. (This presumably includes semi-desert 
areas). With the application of machinery and scientific 
technique on an even larger scale, these farms will gradually 
become a significant source of supply of grain, cotton and 
other crops. They have already begun to show signs in 
this direction. Last year, the 31 state farms in Liaohsi 
Province in the Northeast, including three state mechanised 
farms, overfulfilled their state grain targets despite floods. 
They delivered to the State over 37,000 tons of grain, 75 
per cent of their total output. The first consignment of 
grain to the State by one mechanised farm alone equalled 
the gross sales of grain by 100 local villages. 


By the end of last year, 11 machine and tractor stations 
were in operation scattered over Hopei, Liaotung, Kirin, 
Heilungkiang, Sungkiang, Shantung and other areas. These 
work on contract for peasants in mutual-aid and cooperative 
groups and play an important part in raising farm output 
and stimulating mutual-aid and cooperation. They are 
equipped with 64 tractors, three harvester combines and 
over 300 other machines. In addition, there are 30 tractor 
service teams attached to agrotechnical stations and nine 
others attached to state mechanised farms. Distributed 
over ten provinces, these, too, work on contract for the 
peasants, doing ploughing, harrowing, sowing, harvesting, 
threshing and other items of field work. 


In all cases, those farms receiving tractor. service. 
achieved increased yields. Last year, the five collective 
farms, 58 agricultural cooperatives, and numerous experi- 
mental farms and mutual-aid teams, which were served by 
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tT machine and tractor stations, generally yielded 30 per 
cent more than the local average. The Spark Collective 
Farm served by the Huachuan Station in Sungkiang Pro- 
vince cropped 6,500 kilogrammes of rice per hectare on 
200 hectares, double the local average yield. The Sino- 
Soviet Friendship Collective Farm served by the Changchih 
Station in Shansi Province reaped on its 800 hectares a 
per hectare grain yield a third higher than the best mutual- 
aid team and almost a half higher than the best individual 
peasant yield in the neighbourhood. 


Scattered all over the country are 150 agricultural 
experimental stations cultivating more than 10,000 hectares 
and over 2,000 exemplary farms, or small state farms, with 
a total cultivated area of nearly 60,000 hectares. Their 
main task is to help the peasantry raise output and they 
do this by carrying through experiments and applying scien- 
tific technique. 

The number of agrotechnical stations has grown in 
the past year. There are now more thar three thousand 
six hundred of them. These are chiefly concerned with 
summing up the best of local farming experience and 
popularising scientific technique. Set up in all agricultural 
and pastoral areas are 1,650 animal husbandry and veterinary 
stations whose duties include popularising improved methods 
of livestock breeding, controlling animal diseases, helping 
herdsmen to increase fodder production and protect grass- 
lands. 


Simultaneous with these developments, the Government 
has also set up numerous pumping stations to help the pea- 
sants irrigate their land. By last year, the total capacity 
of such stations reached 137,000-horse power. Other state 

‘erprises to raise the level of farming include 85 live- 
..vck farms with nearly 130,000 head of various types of 
pedigree animals, and numerous centres specialising in fishery, 
sericulture, fruit farming and industrial crops. 


INVESTIGATION INTO CHINESE STATE FACTORIES 


The Central and North China People’s Control Com- 
mittees, together with the Army Supplies Production De- 
partment of the N.C. Military District and the Tientsin com- 
mittee of the Party, caused an investigation to be made 
of the local state-operated Tientsin Rubber Goods Factory 
and some of the private manufacturers, for non-fulfilment 
of contracts in making rubber shoes for the People’s Volun- 
teers. 

The investigation showed that about 20% of the rubber 
shoes were defective. Over 100,000 pairs were _ rejected, 
causing a loss of 1,400 million yuan, including both labour 
and material. The Tientsin Rubber Goods Factory accepted 
the largest part of the processing order and were therefore 
held mainly responsible. The general manager of the fac- 
tory attached too little importance to this “honoured poli- 
tical task’? and turned it over to the first branch factory 
under him, considering it an “unprofitable and troublesome” 
job. Various others are also accused of similar irrespon- 
sibility whereby the working method went wrong and a 
state of confusion resulted technically. The preparation of 
sponge was changed six times within eight days. The 
material and quantity used deviated widely from the 
standard set, thus affecting the quality of the products. A 
large quantity of No. 2 rubber supplied by the Army was 
replaced by No. 8 rubber. The Peking People’s Daily, re- 
porting on the case, recalled that the firm had been in 
deouble as far back as May, 1950, in filling an order for 

yber shoes for the PLA, and it was added that one of 
the private concerns had stolen 20% of the rubber provided. 
Packing and storage were also careless, the monthly inspec- 
tion being merely formal. The Municipal authorities con- 
cerned were likewise criticised. 
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The Army must have made a considerable fuss about 
it, for a lot of high level bodies were involved in the com- 
plete investigation, including the mysterious Control organs, 
who could hardly afford to ignore the army’s complaints after 
what the Soviet Army leaders had done to Beria! All en- 
terprises producing army supplies, it was stated, “should 
all the more follow the principle of quality first,” and an 
improvement in production and management methods was 
demanded. “The present case,” said the People’s Daily, 
“showed that there still exist among our State-operated en- 
terprises certain working personnel who are not only dull 
politically but pay little attention to important political 
issues, knowing only how to perform the routine and busily 
concerning themselves with trivial matters, but taking little 
interest in new things. Moreover, they have been seriously 
imbued with the capitalist concept of management against 
the management policy of State-operated enterprises. They 
give little consideration to the interest of the nation and 
the people, but only pursue the line of profit. Any produc- 
tion or business in which they could make little or no profit 
they would not accept, even though it might be required 
by the State and the people. Or if they do accept, they just 
show an irresponsible attitude.’ 


After this damaging testimonial to State enterprise, 
couched in the guise of an attack on capitalist enterprise, 
the paper talked about these entrepreneurs “sinking to the 
level of despicable speculative merchants, in their attempts 
to steal state property through non-fulfilment of contract. 
They do not understand or have forgotten that our economic 
personnel are no merchants, but’ revolutionary political 
workers bearing a great responsibility for the realization of 
the general line of the transition period. When they find 
that they could ‘make little profit but have to go to much 
trouble’ they attach little importance to processing orders.” 


EXHORTATIONS TO CHINESE WORKERS 


A lot of directives are being showered upon various 
groups of people in China nowadays from Peking, but the 
difference between now and the famous Hundred Days of 
Reform of Emperor Kwang Hsu lies in the apparent deter- 
mination of the leaders of the regime to see that they are 
carried out. The anniversary of the first “struggle” by 
the workers against the warlords in 1923 was chosen for 
a homily to the present-day working class, who were told 
that China has now entered “‘the second stage of the Chinese 
Revolution, the stage of Socialist construction and Socialist 
transformation.” In this the workers, leadership class” 
had a particularly important responsibility. This is to 
lead the entire people onward by exerting an exemplary 
effect through its own “valorous labour, revolutionary con- 
sciousness, organization, discipline, hard struggle, and self- 
sacrifice.” 


The first thing they had to do, said the Peking People’s 
Daily, is to strengthen the trade unions and make them 
unconditionally serve and accept the leadership of its own 
vanguards, the Communist Party of China. The trade unions 
now have over ten million members and their ranks would 
continue to expand as industry develops. They must also 
consolidate the alliance with the peasants, to which the 
Spring Festival fraternal activities ministered. All the ways 
they learnt then to make friends and influence the peasants 
must be turned into a regular system, a happy new slogging 
year all the year in fact. 


Hardly less important is the system of the emulation 
drive: the concrete expression of the activity of the work- 
ing class on the production front after it has become the 
“master of the nation and society.””’ The emulation drive, 
too, is to become “a regular practice to ensure the over- 
fulfilment of the State plans, every day, every week, every 
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month, every quarter and every year.’ Next, the workers 
must grasp the Soviet technique and learn the Soviet ad- 
vanced experiences, otherwise they would never be able to 
complete the 141 enterprises which the Soviet Union is 
helping China to expand or build, or even guarantee they 
would be able to function properly. Finally, the workers 
must seriously learn the “general line of the State during 
the transition period”’ so as to raise their degree of Socialist 
consciousness. 


CHINA’S NATIONAL CONSTRUCTION BONDS 


‘ For the encouragement of others, Peking announced at 
the end of the first month of the subscriptions to the national 
construction bonds that workers, peasants, official organs, 
the regular Army, the People’s Volunteers and (last in 
status but by no means least in donations) private indus- 
trialists and merchants were all ‘‘enthusiastically’’ subscrib- 
ing. More‘than 30% of the quota for North China had been 
met in Tientsin to the tune of 420,000 million yuan by 
January 27. Officials in the North-east overfulfilled their 
quotas ten days earlier, while the Army in the Central- 
South did better than these, for they had over-fulfilled their 
allotment by January 5. So also did the People’s Volun- 
teers in Korea, who beat all records by fulfilling 511% of 
their quota on the same date. 


Canvassers were warned by the Party organs not to in- 
dulge in “independent propaganda’ on the Bonds, for as 
an issue by itself it might have aroused all sorts of curious 
questions. They were told to do all their sales talks within 
the framework of the “general line in the period of transi- 
tion to Socialism.’”’ One of the less enthusiastic sections of 
the populace, curiously enough, were the working class, who 
found it a bit difficult ‘to reconcile contributions to the 
bonds with their oft-told role of ‘“‘masters of the State.’ 
But a few model workers were produced who told the 
doubters how much they had benefitted from industrializa- 
tion already. A coal-miner near Peking, for example, said 
that whereas manual labour and hand-hammers had to be 
used under the old order, now they have pneumatic hammers, 
electric drills and pneumatic picks. There were even coal- 
cutting machines. Moreover, the workers did not have to 
pay income tax! The worker was told that if he took on 
some of the bonds it would not financially affect their work- 
ing conditions at all. Bond purchase, said the Peking Peo- 
ple’s Daily, “is an honourable deed to manifest the noble 
quality of the working class.” 


The peasant, too, was called upon to understand how 
much improvement of his condition depended on Socialist 
industrialization of the country. He had “clearly realised 
from his personal experience that this would never increase 
the burden for the peasantry, but would increase their actual 
earnings.’ Whereupon a member of an agricultural pro- 
ducer co-operative near Mukden piped up to say that 70,000 
catties of kaoliang was threshed by machine in one and 
a half days: “it is so quick, isn’t it?” If the ancestral 
stone rollers had been used it would have taken eight days, 
40 draught animals and 50 to 60 farmhands. With a 
machine, only 27 farmhands were required and the cost, 
including the charge for the use of the machine, would be 
only one-sixth. Thus, for the peasants to purchase bonds 
was not a burden but a kind of saving. ‘The peasants must 
not use their surplus money for purchasing land, extending 
loans, hoarding or speculative dealings, which would do good 
neither to the State nor to themselves.”’ 


Capitalist industry and commerce were told that they 
had recovered from their dying state in the days before 
liberation and gained development, through Government as- 
sistance in the forms of contractual jobs, purchases and 
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sales in the case of industry and in the form of busin 
relations with State companies in the sphere of commerce. 
The enterprises themselves had accumulated funds and the 
capitalist side had earned certain profits. More pronounced 
was the development of public and private jointly-operated 
enterprises. The business turnover of “good” capitalist in- 
dustry and commerce in the eight major cities of China in 
the first nine months of 1953 was 22% higher than in the 
corresponding period of 1951 and 68% higher than during 
1952, the year of the disastrous “five anti’? campaign against 
private industry and commerce. Profits by capitalist indus- 
tries in Mukden from Government contracts in the first 
half of 1953 were over four times as much as during 
the same period of 1952, and on December 15, 1953,° bank 
deposits of capitalist industrialists and merchants were 185% 
higher than in 1950. In the circumstances, they were “in 
duty bound to buy the bonds” with part of their profits in 
addition to subjecting themselves to Socialist reorganisation. 
Their idle funds must not be used for detrimental specula- 
tive activities, but for purposes. beneficial to national 
economy and the people’s livelihood. 


Other urban residents, particularly those with real 
estate income and interest income, and with more savings, 
were told they must arouse their patriotism and put part 
of their income into the bonds. At the same time the 
“stand and deliver” attitude was deprecated and conscious 
and voluntary patriotism emphasised, especially in_ the 
famine areas. 


* 


HCNGKONG’S AIRPORT DEVELOPMENT SCHEME 


Hongkong’s airport has recently been in the pub > 
eye. Mr. Cedric Blaker, Chairman of the Hongkong 
Shanghai Banking Corporation, at the annual general meet- 
ing of the Bank referred to it as directly affecting the 
Colony’s status of one of the most important cities in the 
world, and few will be found to disagree with this state- 
ment. It is all the more unfortunate, therefore, that in 
his speech before the Legislative Council when the Budget 
was presented for approval, Sir Alexander Grantham, 
Governor of Hongkong, was obliged to express his regret 
that the Government was still unable to put forward a plan 
for development of the airport. However, he revealed that 
the scheme at present under consideration envisaged a single 
runway jutting out into Kowloon Bay to a length of 7,500 
feet and with a width of from 700 to 750 feet. The esti- 
mated cost has been set at around HK$90 million, which 
includes about $3 million for dredging the approaches at the 
western end of the harbour. Thus the scheme for develop- 
ment of the airport remains shelved for the time being. 


It is of course right that the complete project should 
be considered from every angle, especially with a view to 
avoiding anything that could in the slightest affect the 
harbour and Hongkong’s position as one of the world’s great 
ports. Nevertheless the importance of an adequate airport 
should not be underestimated. Travellers have become air- 
minded and Hongkong forms a focal point for aviation in 
the Far East. The avoidance of Kai Tak by such large 
planes as the “Comet” shows the necessity for bringing the 
airport into line with modern requirements if it is not to 
be sidetracked by the important carriers. Should Hongkong 
not wish to find itself in the rear where developing airport 
competition is concerned, it is obvious that its airfield will 
require many improvements, not only in regard to adequate 
runways but also for the terminal buildings, which will 
have to cope with the increased number of passengers c: 
ried by ‘“‘tourist’”’ planes. This aspect must be serious.. 
faced. To make of Kai Tak an up-to-date airfield, adequate 
runways and better terminal facilities are needed, both of 
which at present fall woefully short of the ideal. 
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D The problem presents many difficulties, especially in 
regard to finance, but the sooner it is faced the better. 
Unless a solution is found, Hongkong’s future as a leading 
airport must radically suffer. Should the Colony lose its 
present commanding position as a centre for air travel in 
the Far East, this loss will sooner or later react upon local 
commerce and industry. Undoubtedly the cost of develop- 
ment is high; but half will be met from the United Kingdom 
loan and it is possible that the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Fund may also assist, while the balance might be 
raised by means of a public loan. However, be the means 
of financing the project what they may, Hongkong stands 
to benefit from completion of the scheme. It is therefore 
much to be hoped that the experts in London who have 
the matter under consideration will realise that time presses 
and that the airlines are now engaged in drawing up their 
plans for the future, which envisage the use of larger planes 
and greater speed. Hongkong should also be in the fore- 
front of development. 


* * * 


HONGKONG ANNUAL REPORT FCR 1953 


The Hongkong Annual Report for 1953 has now been 
issued, and the Government is to be congratulated upon the 
production. The bulk of the necessary tables of statistics 
are bound at the end of the volume and therefore do not 
interfere with the reading matter. A further improvement 
is the index provided for easy reference. It is natural that 
the Annual Report, which is based upon the report of the 
Governor of Hongkong to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, must inevitably contain a certain amount of mate- 
-%al that is not of interest to the general public; but on the 

iole it is readable and well illustrated, and gives so com- 
plete a picture of conditions in the Colony, that it cannot 
fail to be of value to all who desire to obtain some know- 
ledge of this important trading post in the Far East, which 
is also rapidly becoming a centre of interest to tourists. 

In the course of a recent broadcast over Radio Hong- 
kong, Father Sheridan pointed out that anyone not familiar 
with the place who studied the Report in detail would un- 
doubtedly gain “a clear impression of a commercial centre 
around a harbour in the Far East; where gigantic efforts are 
being made to win every ounce of production from an un- 
willing cluster of hills; where a staggering amount of indus- 
trial development is going on; where the densest concen- 
tration of human beings on the face of the earth is living 
together in fair unity and commendable harmony; where 
Government is leading the way in solving the many problems 
arising from overcrowding, water shortage, stunted trade, 
tropical climate and poverty ... He would be amazed that 
391 square miles of rugged territory, where there is not 
sufficient flat space for a modern airport, should neverthe- 
less support at least two and a quarter million people, a 
population which expanded with alarming rapidity when 
conditions in other parts of China made it imperative for 
thousands to migrate. . .”’ 

“The average Hongkong citizen would probably be sur- 
prised that so much that is important goes on under his 
nose without his knowledge or appreciation. He could not 
be unaware of the squatter problem, but as it is analysed and 
examined in the Review of the Year it would become clearer 
and more personal to him. Having commented on the vast 
and necessary schemes connected with reclamation, building 
and water supply, the author of this part of the report goes 
on and writes feelingly and sympathetically about the squat- 


ys and their flimsy huts.” 


<- ‘During 1953, the Government distributed five million free meals, 
but the essential problem is not one of relief. Relief for an excess 
population of half a million would solve nothing. It is a question of 
rehabilitation in such a way that the people concerned can be absorbed 
into the economic life of the basic community. It is not therefore simply 
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a matter of building cheap, manageable, fireproof houses. It is a 
matter of building these houses in areas where industry can absorb 
the occupants and of stimulating and assisting industry so that it is 
in a position to increase employment.”’ 


“Agriculture, fishing and all our expanding industries give employment 
to not more than 300,000 people. This is an increase on previous years 
but it still leaves a million and a half workers to make their living by 
commerce, in offices or shops, or by the roadside.’’ 


“Extraordinary records are being made here every day or year. 
Hongkong ranks third in the world as a film producing centre, only 
the United States of America and Japan top us in the number of films 
produced yearly; 8,500 telegrams come in every day; 110 million people 
cross by the ferries each year; two million local letters passed through 
the Post Offices at Christmas. 


“By way, perhaps, of contrast the history of the Colony is given 
near the end of the book and one realises how much the odds were 
against it achieving anything like prosperity, peace and healthy condi- 
tions. Less than a hundred years ago it was barren, without water. 
fever-ridden, badly managed and not much given to law and order... 
But from the Annual Report it would seem that we have improved. 
There are no fatal pestilences, few internal squabbles. It is no longer 
unbearably noisy and, with the new silent zones, may even become quiet. 
‘Go to Hongkong’ is no longer a curse, but may well become our slogan 
when the attractions of this little collection of lovely hills and sparkling 
islands are put before the Far Eastern tourist.”’ 


* 
NEW HONGKONG FERRY SERVICES 


After a lapse of more than ten years the Eastern 
harbour passenger ferry services between Kowloon and 
Hongkong Island are to be restored. The new services will 
be operated by the Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry Co. Ltd., 
and will run from Ma Tau Kok, Kowloon to Tonnochy Road, 
Wanchai and from Ma Tau Kok to Jubilee Street. Many 
local residents will recollect that before the war this com- 
pany operated ferry services from Kowloon City to Central 
and from Hung Hom to Shaukiwan. At the outbreak of 
the Japanese war, however, these services were suspended 
and have not since been resumed. During the occupation 
of the Colony, when Kai Tak Airport was developed by 
the Japanese, the old Kowloon City ferry pier was absorbed 
in the reclamation and eventually dismantled. The reintro- 
duction of a ferry service to serve the Eastern districts will 
fill a long-felt want, and should relieve, to a considerable 
extent, the congestion on the present runs. 

It will be recalled that in 1950 and 1951 two com- 
mittees were appointed to go into the question of cross 
harbour transport and subsequently made recommendations 
for improvements. The first of these committees, composed 
of Government officers, stressed the necessity for additional 
ferry services to serve the districts East of the Kowloon 
Peninsula. Afterwards, a public committee was appointed 
to further investigate the problem. The report of this com- 
mittee was published in March 1951 and largely confirmed 
the findings of the earlier Government Committee. Of five 
new ferry services that were considered necessary, they 
placed the Kowloon City-Wanchai route first in importance. 
It was hoped to have commenced work on the Kowloon 
terminal early last year, but pending a decision on the 
possibility of extending Kai Tak Airport, which expansion 
would have taken in the selected pier site, construction was 
delayed. 
It has now been decided to build the pier in another 
position adjacent to the Ma Tau Kok gasometers. Work on 
this new project commenced at the beginning of March 
when the Royal Netherlands Harbour Works Company’s 
bucket dredger commenced dredging the sea bed for the 
foundations of the sea wall to the reclamation. The first 
piles for the pier are expected to be driven towards the 
end of March. The reclamation will make available an 
area of nearly a quarter of a million square feet, ample 
accommodation for a vehicular concourse with possibly offices 
and shops. The pier itself will be the most modern and 
up-to-date passenger ferry pier yet built in Hongkong. It 
will be 235 feet long and 66 feet wide, built of reinforced 
concrete. It will have a ferry berth on either side with 
wide and spacious gangways for the convenience of passen- 
gers who will be accommodated on two levels. The pier 
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has been designed by the Port Works Office of the Public 
Works Department which office will be supervising the work 
to be carried out under contract. It is understood that 
the project is estimated to cost about $1,000,000. It is 
expected to be finished towards the end of this year. 


* * 


HONGKONG’S PEAK TRAMWAYS 


Mr. J. Arnold, Superintendent Engineer of the Peak 
Tramways Co. Ltd., last week outlined at a meeting the 
operations of the scenic hill tramway of Hongkong. The 
tramways began to operate on May 30, 1888, under the 
name of The Hongkong High Level Tramways. In 1905 the 
name was changed to the present one. The tramways have 
a track of 4,500 feet, starting at the Garden Road terminus, 
100 feet above sea level, and ending at Victoria Gap, 1,305 
feet above sea level. The track gauge is five feet and is 
laid on a bed of reinforced concrete. The gradients vary, 
the steepest being one in two. The system is controlled 
from the engine room at the upper terminus where all 
the haulage is housed. The tramcars are pulled by the elec- 
trical machines from the lower terminus to Victoria Gap. 
Each car is fitted with an emergency signalling system. 
Should the brakesman wish to stop the car for an emer- 
gency, as in the case of any unauthorised person being on 
the track or there is any obstruction, a signal will draw 
the attention of the controller in the engine-room and the 
car could be immediately halted. Besides the normal brakes 
the cars are fitted with mechanically operated emergency 
brakes which are controlled by the brakesman riding on 
the car. This brake can be brought into instantaneous 
operation by the brakesman. The two ropes which haul the 
cars are each 5,030 feet long and 3.5 inches in circum- 
ference. The material used has a 90-100 ton breaking strain 
with a guaranteed breaking strain of 45 tons which gives 
a very high safety factor. The ropes are examined twice 
each week. All safety devices, signal systems and operating 
equipment are tested daily and a report is forwarded to 
the Public Works Department quarterly as required under 
the Peak Tramway Ordinance. The tramways are in use 
16 hours a day in two shifts from 7.15 a.m. to 11.10 p.m. 
and most of the maintenance, particularly in connection 
with the actual haulage plant, must therefore be undertaken 
between 11 p.m. and 7 am. The track is kept in constant 
repair and the vehicles are taken out for general overhaul 
annually when they are completely stripped and rebuilt. 


JAPANESE GOODS IN THE KOREAN WAR 


Japanese Goods purchased by the U.N. Command Pro- 
curement Agency for use in the Korean war and by garrison 
troops in the Far East, totalled US$1,400 million in value. 
These goods included munitions and armaments in excess of 
$80 million, as well as other items such as mortars, rocket 
launchers, bayonets, grenades and several calibres of am- 
munition; while the general goods included everything from 
railway cars and diesel generators to railroad spikes and 
paper. Vehicles, planes and ships were also included, and 
these purchases have been the main reason for Japan’s 
rapid financial and industrial recovery, The Procurement 
Agency is apparently to continue purchases of these as well 
as of other items, for the “ingenuity and initiative of the 
Japanese industrialists have,” stated the U.S. Secretary of 
the Army, “justified continued faith in the future of this 
undertaking.” 


WORLD SHIPBUILDING IN 1953 


Lloyd’s survey of launchings of merchant vessels of 
the world in 1953 shows a total of 1,140 vehicles of 5,096,050 
gross tons, compared with 4,359,578 tons in 1952. 
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The United Kingdom still remains the most import. 
shipbuilder, with launchings amounting in all to 1,317,46% 
tons or an increase of nearly 15,000 tons over the previous 
year. Her share of the total world output, however, de- 
clined to 25.9%. In the number of vessels launched, the 
U.K. took second place with 220 launchings (1952—254 
vessels), whereas the total from German shipyards was 244 
vessels of 818,221 tons, 16.1% of the world output. Japan 
still maintained the third place with a total of 557,339 tons 
or 10.9% of the world tonnage, although this represented 
a fall of 51,034 tons against the previous year. Japanese 
shipyards concentrated more heavily on smaller vessels, as 
the number of those launched rose from 24 in 1952 to 116 
last year. Fourth place in world shipbuilding was held by 
the USA with an output of 528,307 tons or 10.4% of the 
world figures, an increase of 6,762 tons over 1952. Ships 
launched totalled 68. 

The fifth and sixth places were held by Sweden with 


484,622 tons, and the Netherlands with 341,313 tons 

(1952—295,905 tons). Italy doubled her output to 262,512 of 
tons or 5.2% of the total; France with 235,168 tons (1952— of 
212,664 tons) rose to 4.6% of the world tonnage; Denmark lev 
with 142,056 tons (1952—103,956 tons), achieved her highest pl 
postwar output, taking 2.8% of the world output; Norway, 

ranking tenth, set up a national record of 118,470 tons, me 
a rise of 38,052 tons and 2.3% of the total; Canadian pe 
launchings of 87,239 tons, rose by 19,490 tons over 1952; mae 
Belgium with 61,246 tons was 4,276 tons more than in the pan 
previous year. Of the lesser shipbuilding countries Finland, re: 


Turkey and Yugoslavia increased output, but ship tonnages He 
in the Irish Republic and Portugal fell away. As was the 


case in 1952 no returns are available for China, Poland and si 
Russia. Norway was the only major. shipbuilding nati 
where tonnage launched for “export”? was exceeded by ton- - 
nage to be imported from other countries (principally Swe- an 
den, Britain and Germany). th 

Oil tankers accounted for 56% of the total world ton- U) 
nage launched in 1953, compared with 46% in the previous an 
year. Cc 

by 
AUSTRALIAN RICE CULTIVATION Ge 

Australia is now examining the possibility of. turning do 
part of 523,000 square miles of jungle and desert in the ye 
Northern Territory to rice cultivation. This is the outcome hi; 
of the stimulus given to rice growing in the country by po 
the grave shortages in South-East Asia following the war, ne 
when Australia went exported practically the whole rice crop co 
to meet the needs of Asian peoples. In recent years Aus- su 
tralia has been producing in the highly mechanised Murrum- ba 
bidgee irrigation area an appreciable surplus for export. 

Rice cultivation was first attempted in Australia 50 ov 
years ago when Chinese working in gold mines at Pine Creek, th 
60 miles from Darwin, grew crops for their own use. This Cl 
was followed by the setting up of an experimental farm in la 
New South Wales to test upland rice under irrigation, which st 
however, did not prove successful. In 1924-25 the experi- f 


ment was resumed; over 150 acres were put under cultiva- 
tion and results were produced. — 
The scientific approach to rice cultivation began in 
1945 with the setting up of two experimental research 
stations. After completion in 1950 by the New South 
Wales Department of Agriculture of a survey of natural ~ 
flood areas a Rice Advisory Committee was set up. Three 
experimental stations have subsequently been established at 
sites convenient to irrigation. Part of the crop, which has 
been grown by these stations, has come up quickly and w 
on rich soil, especially when the seed used has been 
varieties imported from South-East Asia. One plot, the 
most promising of all, is in fact typical of over one and a 
half million acres of first-class potential rice lands. 
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~ ECONOMIC NEWS FROM THE UNITED STATES 


By E. Kann (Los Angeles) 
(Special to the Far Eastern Economic Review) 


Automobile Manufacturers 


It will be news to many readers that, in the course 
of the past 60 years, there existed about 1,500 companies, 
which turned out a total of 2,500 different cars. In the 
course of years this huge total has been radically reduced, 
and to-day’s tendency continues towards amalgamation and 
diminution of numbers. 

The motor car industry certainly is a barometer in the 
general outlook and as such it is considered vital economi- 
cally. Directly, or indirectly, other industries are dependent 
on its doings. For instance, it consumes very much of the 
output of the petroleum and rubber industries; also the steel 
and the plate glass industries. A short while ago, it was 
estimated that 9 million persons depended on the career 
of the automobile industry for their livelihood. The level 
of sales in the motorcar line has a close corelation to the 
level of disposable income. Extensive sales of cars take 
place when the people’s purchasing power is high. 

During world war II there was no manufacture of 
motor cars; therefore the industry was in a quasi-boom 
period since 1946. It was in 1950 that the peak of auto- 
mobile production was reached, when 6.7 million cars were 
sold. In the course of 1951 and 1952 the Korean imbroglio, 
resulting in defense restrictions, kept sales at a lower volume. 
However, in 1953, some 6.1 million cars were produced, the 
second-best record. 

The history of the automobile industry has been one 

greater confinement of a larger proportion of the market 
in the hands of a few large producers. The period of trials 
and errors uprooted many manufacturers. So it came about 
that by 1921 there were about 90 companies left in the 
United States; by 1926 this figure had dropped to 44; 
and in 1950 there remained only 8, says Hemphill Noyes & 
Co. The trend towards diminution continues as is evidenced 
by recent mergers. To illustrate this: in the 1933/41 period, 
General Motors, Ford and Chrysler accounted for 90% of 
domestic passenger car sales. In the immediate post-war 
years, when the demand from the public was at a record 
high, the so-called independents commanded a larger pro- 
portion of the overall market, reaching a peak of 19.1% of 
new car registration in 1948. With the return of intense 
competition, the big three once more began to assert their 
superiority, so that by 1953 their sales once again came 
back to the former 90%. 

By 1954 it became evident that the boom years were 
over and that competition became keener. Also amongst 
the big three. Now the Ford Co. is trying to overtake 
Chevrolet, the latter being the. vehicle manufactured in 
largest numbers. During the latter part of 1953, cars were 
starting to back up on dealers, and used-car dealers were 
in an unenviable position; in fact, they are still so. Dealers 
of new cars began to receive 1954 models before they had 


1935 1941 1948 
1939 1945 1952 
Ford of Canada ...... 1.82 9.05 
Fruehauf Trailer ...... 0.86 1.79 3.64 
General Motors .......... 1.97 1.90 6.68 
Hudson Motors........... d0.16 1.13 4.31 
Kaiser Motors.......... d2 .20 
Nash-Kelvinator ........ 0.84 4.87 
Packard Motor ......... 0.16 0.23 0.53 
White Motor dl .13 3.65 4.56 
*__Comparable data not available , d—Deficit 
A—Actual E—Estimated 


cleared their 1953 cars, and by the close of January, 
dealers’ stocks of unsold new vehicles had reached an all- 
time high, 18% over December 31, 1953, and 12% more 
than the previous peak on October 31, 1953. This equalled 
a 52 days supply for new car dealers, while a 30 days supply 
is considered normal. As a result, manufacturers are cut- 
ting back production. 

The spring buying season will start end of March and 
indications are that the first half of 1954 will be relatively 
good, but nobody expects the 1953 production will be 
equalled; the decline is estimated at from 10 to 20%. The 
greater falling-off will probably be the second semester; 
and the main sufferers will be the independents. General 
Motors and Ford are expected to enlarge their position, 
while Chrysler may again recede. 

Speaking generally, motor stocks are not popular at 
this stage; with the probable exception of General Motors. 
G.M. pays a dividend at the rate of $4 per annum, and 
this level seems to be secure. Chrysler paid $6 dividend, 
but this is by no means secure. Ford is not a public cor- 
poration, and therefore its earnings, etc. remain a sealed 
book. The independents will most likely turn in poor 
reports. As a matter of fact, Packard (in mid-February) 
passed its quarterly dividend declaration. As previously 
reported in these columns, Kaiser and Willys Overland, as 
well as Hudson and Nash, were merged a few months ago 
in order to improve their competitive position. It is only 
in times of very high demand for automobiles that the 
independents can be made to produce a creditable showing. 
However, Ford of Canada (a public Corporation) seems to 
be an attractive investment. This dominant Canadian pro- 
ducer sells 33% of Canadian passenger cars, and its busi- 
ness can be expected to increase with the Canadian economy. 
Its yield so far is low; but the stock has a good growth 
situation. 

As regards the truck outlook for 1954: same is generally 
poor. There are four dominant factors in the truck pic- 
ture, namely General Motors, Ford, Chrysler and Inter- 
national Harvester. Speaking generally, their output and 
sales in 1954, as well as that of the independents, will be 
lower this year. 

On a long term basis, the automobile industry holds 
much promise. The population in this country is growing 
rapidly. This factor, together with the tendency to move 
to the outskirts, dependence on automobile transport is on 
the increase. There also is a trend that a family ought 
to have two cars, thus assisting the used car market. ean- 
while, however, when eyeing the current position, General 
Motors and Ford of Canada, are the only two attractive 
stocks of the group. 

The following table, compiled by Mr. Robert S. Spence 
of the New York Stock Exchange firm of Hemphill, Noyes 
& Co., is distinctly instructive: 


Price 
x 
Earnings Ind. Recent E1953 Approx. 
1952 E1953 Div. Price Earns. Yield 
$9.04 A$8 .59 $6.00 61 7.1 9.8 
9.25 12.00 4.25 83° 7.0 5.1 
3.61 4.65 2.00 25 5.4 a 
6.26 6.75 4.00 62% 9.2 6.4 
4.15 -—d — 10 —— — 
dl .03 2% — — 
0.70 1.65 13%, 8.2 
2.90 A3.25 2.00 15% 4.8 12.9 
0.39 0.40 4 10.0 
6.05 2.25 1.60 20 8.9 8.0 
4.44 6.00 2.50§ 27% 4.6 9.1 
**__5% stock 


§—Plus 4% stock 1954 so far 
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Costa Rica 


In the ordinary stretch of life Costa Rica does not 
supply the world with too many exciting news; except when 
they have down there another revolution. The peculiar 
fact is that you hear more or less often of the outbreak 
of a violent Central American revolution; but nobody has 
ever heard of its termination. And the visible end usually 
is the surcharge of the existing series of postage stamps 
with “Provisorio”’. 


However, since the outbreak of a coffee crisis through- 
out the wide world, Costa Rica, as one of the Central 
American producers, has come into the limelight. By 
chance Costa Rica quite recently nominated a new Consul 
to Los Angeles. His name is Jose M. Castro; and he has 
never before been in official life. So we ought to take 
his story about Costa Rica as reliable. 


Says Mr. Castro: Though Costa Rica produces the best 
(or at least the dearest) coffee, its citizens are suffering 
with the rest of the wide world, because they are heavy 
coffee drinkers and have to pay 90 cents a pound in retail. 
Brazil presents the world with a fairly plausible excuse for 
the high cost of coffee, namely extensive frosts in July, 
1953, when south of the equator winter prevails. But 
Costa Rica does not claim frost or hail; it simply displays 
unity with its South American neighbor. 


While the bulk of Costa Rica’s coffee was contracted 
for by United States buyers months ago at $68 to $70 per 
100 pounds, the small balance still for sale, has been fran- 
tically bid up to $96 per 100 pounds and may go higher, says 
Consul Castro. 


He added that the Germans bid higher than others. 
High coffee prices are, of course, very favorable for Costa 
Rica’s economy, for they enhance that country’s buying 
power. And Costa Rica makes most of its purchases in 
the United States. Thanks to high coffee levels that coun- 
try’s finances are now in good shape. Castro, who formerly 
was in the banana and lumber business, is back home; and he 
finds it delightfully easy to operate and make money in Costa 
Rica. This view relates not only to natives, but to foreigners 
as well. Interest there is 12% per annum, even on well- 
secured loans; government bonds pay 7%. Income taxes 
are extremely low. So, for instance, Mr. Castro paid no 
more than 7% in income taxes when operating in Costa 
Rica. And the absolute maximum for larger capitalists is 
15%. 


Mr. Castro states that his country has no Indian popula- 
tion. Everybody is of Spanish descent, except for some 
negro population imported years ago into the coastal low- 
lands by the large fruit companies. The school system is 
compulsory and free up to the sixth grade. The literacy 
rate, says Mr. Castro, is 95%. The coastal lowlands are 
equatorial in climate. But the population center is high in 
the central mountain range. San Jose, the capital, has an 
elevation of better than 4,000 feet and a mean annual 
temperature of about 68 degrees. 


The country’s money is stable at an exchange rate of 
6.65 colones to a U.S. dollar, and even the Government is 
stable. What Costa Rica needs is tourist trade. The 
country is building a big new airport at Los Cocos, a suburb 
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of San Jose; a modern freeway connects the airfield w., 
the capital. 

The Consul General certainly starts well by finding 
facilities in Costa Rica ample and life there pleasant. This 
is encouraging indeed, for life in most other countries is, 
getting more difficult from day to day. 


R.K.O. Pictures Corporation 


Although the concern displayed almost continual losses 
for the past five years (earnings in 1951 were an exception, 
when 9 cents a share was obtained), it managed to make 
history in February of this year. 

One of its iarge shareholders and director, Howard 
Hughes, suddenly came out with an offer to purchase all 
the outside stock of R.K.O. at a price of $6 a share, subject 
to the stockholders agreement and acceptance of his offer. 
The latter really had to be considered as munificent, for 
the company’s shares remained neglected and stood at about 
234 dollars. During the last three years alone losses of 
the concern approximated $21,000,000, with a bleak future 
outlook. Those in the know feverishly bought R.K.O., be- 
ginning from 234 and found that they could double the 
capital invested within three days, for the stock promptly 
rose to 

Meanwhile the stockholders special meeting endorsed 
the directors’ proposals to sell the entire company to Mr. 
Hughes at $6 a share. While the large majority acted 
thus, there are some few dissentists. Two of these, Louis 
Schiff and Jacob Sacks of New York, filed opposition to 
the scheme, saying that “. ... unless defendant is enjoined 
by the Court of Equity, assets of a value in excess of 
$97,000,000 will be transferred for the mere sum 
$23,489,478.” The last mentioned amount represents CcOsu 
at $6 of all the outstanding stock in R.K.O., except the 
1,262,000 shares already held by Mr. Howard Hughes. 

The latter is known as a shrewd business man, and one 
who has been eminently successful in life, being immensely 
rich. He has vast interests in aircrafts and electronics in 
Los Angeles, oil in Texas, etc. etc. Possibly he has a very 
soft heart; but it would not make sense if he offered a 
premium overnight of $11% million to outsiders. 


Messrs. Sutro & Co., the old-established firm of San 
Francisco, in their fortnightly circular, see the action of 
bachelor Howard Hughes in a different light, namely: 


“The benevolence of Howard Hughes in offering to buy 

all the assets of RKO Pictures for $23 million, equivalent 
to $6 a share on all shares other than his 1,262,000, is going 
to provide the public with an education in tax ‘angles’. This 
is a good case of buying a business with the tax collectors’ 
money, at least in part. If all the outside stock of RKO 
is retired at $6 a share, Mr. Hughes will be the sole stock- 
holder and the shell will contain the very valuable tax 
loss carry-overs of RKO. The operating losses of the com- 
pany have aggregated about $21 million in the past three 
years, and Mr. Hughes probably will be able to figure out 
a way of using these accumulated losses against the 1954 to 
1958 net income of some of his other enterprises. ‘In addi- 
tion, his purchase price will be reduced by the $7% million 
of cash and the valuable film library he acquires from 
RKO.” 
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TOKYO 


By Hideto Kishida 


In the metropolis of Tokyo, where reconstruction seems 
to have lagged for the past eight years, one finds today 
dwelling houses and office buildings standing shoulder to 
shoulder in the main streets as well as in the alleys, with a 
steady flow of men and women moving in all directions during 
the busy hours of the day. In general, the first impression 
gathered from such superficial aspects of the city is its 
obvious discrepancy from what might be expected of any 
town demolished in war. The city of Tokyo was almost 
completely reduced to ashes by three major air-raids during 
the last war; crowded with wooden buildings like any other 
city in Japan, it suceumbed, with only vain attempts at 
resistance, to the heavy attacks of the incendiary bombs 
showered by B-29’s. 

In peace-time also, considerable losses of property are 
caused by frequent outbreaks of fire in congested cities 
of Japan; hence it is but natural that all Japanese should 
have long cherished the dream of replacing the inflammable 
wooden buildings with ferro-concrete buildings in the con- 
gested sections of every town, if not in the whole area. 
To the realization of this dream, indefatigable efforts have 
been devoted by architects and other experts on the sub- 
ject. However, their mastery of the technical know-how 
has not been able to achieve the project, for architectural 
projects are always subject to complicated economic and 
social limitations, which no technical knowledge can elimi- 
nate entirely. 

Frequent references are made to the amazingly speedy 
ceconstruction of Tokyo, in comparison particularly with 
the slow progress made in the reconstruction of war-torn 
European cities, of which a typical example is Berlin. Such 
references are flattering and at the same time embarrassing; 
the attainment of swift recovery here is ascribable mainly 
to the fact that the Japanese cities of inflammable wooden 
buildings were burnt down completely, leaving behind no 
residue of brick and mortar debris, such as have retarded 
the progress of reconstruction work in Berlin and other 
European cities. The reconstruction of Tokyo has doubt- 
less made headway, but it must be remembered that the 
majority of postwar constructions are no better than shacks 
of no durable quality. The result thereof is that, in general, 
Tokyo presents an aspect of disorder and confusion, un- 
known in any large Western city. The number of fire- 
proof ferro-concrete buildings constructed on a large scale 
during postwar years is by no means small. But they are 
lecated exclusively in the commercial center of the city, 
and it is these large buildings which are mainly responsible 
for creating the impression of the “wonderful reconstruc- 
tion’? of postwar Tokyo, as casual observers so often refer 
to. 

True, large office buildings and department stores have 
been constructed in quick succession, and during so short a 
period that the new expression “construction boom” has 
come into common usage, creating a somewhat ironical situa- 
tion where a war-defeated nation feels an awkward appre- 
hension lest she should give offence to other nations by 
her appearance of well-being. However, when due con- 
sideration is given to the fact that the construction of 
large buildings of this nature was suspended for more than 
ten years before and during the war, and a considerable 
number of office buildings were destroyed by the war, the 

ct becomes obvious that the construction of such buildings 


~nas been urgently demanded by the rapidly increasing acti- 


vities of postwar economy. 
* * 


Among the many foreign visitors to Tokyo there are 
some, who, upon viewing the number of large buildings 
under construction, draw the hasty conclusion that the re- 
construction of the city has been almost completed. They 
remain unaware of the fact that the larger part of the 
city area is crowded with flimsy wooden buildings of old 
style, the very existence of which deprives the city of being 
worthy to be called a modern city. The view from the 
Imperial Plaza is no doubt a fine one, with the ancient 
moat with stone walls and green pine trees in the back- 
ground, and having in the foreground rows of tall buildings 
of Marunouchi district—the buildings rising 30 meters or 
more and constituting a cluster of sky-scrapers in minia- 
ture. Here again, it must be remembered that this district 
is but a small part of the city area. 


It is a weakness of human nature to over-estimate, or 
to incline to boastfulness of one’s own possessions. Even 
so, Tokyo, with its total area in a helpless state of disorder 
and confusion, can never be regarded as a modern city 
worthy of its name and reputation. The above opinion, 
censorious as it may seem, is shared by all those who 
seriously consider the problem of building Tokyo into a 
really modern city, and who have been acquainted with 
large Western cities. Some may criticize this viewpoint 
as unnecessary self-abasement. However, it is only from 
this fountain-head of self-examination, serious reflection and 
humble recognition of the truth that there can spring forth 
the indomitable aspiration and enthusiasm necessary for the 
building of orderly and beautiful cities in Japan. No 
matter how beautifully a small area may be built, it only 
serves to intensify the bizarre anomaly, when the rest re- 
mains in disorderly backwardness. No Japanese architect, 
therefore, is bold enough to gloat over those buildings con- 
structed during the period of the so-called postwar ‘“con- 
struction boom’’. Rather, he will feel embarrassed but in 
no way elated, when an admiring remark is made about 
those buildings; for he knows that they constitute no more 
than, so to speak, a touch of beauty-powder on the nose 
of Tokyo’s murky face—a cause for humiliation, when placed 
under an enthusiastic scrutiny. 


The majority of foreign visitors to Japan are prepared 
to see ruins of buildings reduced to ashes in the last war. 
They find, instead, cities full of vitality, as evidenced by 
the number of large and small buildings under construction. 
A pleasant surprise is in itself a treat. But much too 
favorable an impression of the postwar reconstruction of 
Japan is a creation of their imagination quickened by such 
unexpected sights. 


Another opinion commonly shared by foreign visitors 
to Japan is that the city of Tokyo, as well as its buildings, 
is Americanized or Westernized much too far to their own 
liking. They invariably ask why the Japanese have not 
adopted those excellent traditional traits of old Japanese 
architecture in building Tokyo and other large cities of 
their country. Such traditional towns as Nara and Kyoto 
abound in architectural beauty; would it not be wonderful 
to add to Tokyo and Osaka the same poetic charm and 
atmosphere? Should such suggestions be applicable, all con- 
temporary Japanese architects would prove to be just so 
many nonentities, knowing but little of their trade. A 
sensible observer would notice immediately that the problem 
of adopting the characteristics of traditional Japanese archi- 
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tecture in the building of modern cities is by no means 
so simple as suggested by non-professionals. The _ sug- 
gestion does not go beyond a carefree and irresponsible 
statement of the passing tourists, based solely upon their 
superficial observation. They are asking for an utter im- 
possibility, when they start to seek for the same quiescence 
and charm as discovered in the ancient towns of Nara 
and Kyoto in the large modern city of Tokyo where a large 
population of 8,000,000 carry on their daily activities, 
full of vigor and vivacity. 


The Westernization of the city of Tokyo has not at 
all resulted from the architects’ effort to that particular 
end, but rather from the necessity of meeting various re- 
quirements existing in the process of building Tokyo into 
a modern city. 


Some definite idea of the scope of postwar architec- 
tural reconstruction may be obtained from the figures given 
below of the total expenditure for the construction of build- 
ings during 1951-52. 


EXPENDITURE FOR CONSTRUCTION 1951-52 
(In thousands of yen) 


1951 1952 
Govermment 58,000,000 70,000,000 
wc 284,000,000 322,000,000 


Of the total sum invested in the construction of build- 
ings during the period of 1951-52, it is difficult to ascertain 
how much was expended in Tokyo area alone. However, 
since a large number of spectacular buildings have been 
constructed in the metropolitan area, these buildings are 
always selected as the subject of discussion. 


The noteworthy buildings recently completed in Tokyo 
include the Nikkatsu International Building, the Nippon 
Bunka Hoso (Nippon Cultural Broadcasting Corporation) 
Building, the Nippon Sogo Ginko (Mutual Banking Corpora- 
tion) Building, the U.S. Embassy Apartment Building, the 
Chiyoda Telephone Exchange Office, the Nippon Gakki (Japan 
Musical Instrument Co.) Building, the New Marunouchi 
Building, the Bridgestone Building, the Mitsubishi Rayon 
Building, the Sanyo and Kikuhide Building and the Maruzen 
Building. All these buildings display their own individual 
characteristics of design, just as their architects differ 
characteristically one from another. In so far as archi- 
tecture has as its major objective the building of, so to 
speak, a container of the people’s daily life, it must, first 
of all, satisfy all the practical requirements, regardless 
of diverse usages for which they have been constructed. 
On the other hand, it is plain that architecture, as it appeals 
to the optical sense, falls under the category of creative 
art, so that buildings possess their individual characteristics, 
reflecting the personality of their architects, in just the 
same way as the objets d'art represent their creators. It 
is, therefore, natural that each of these buildings has its 
own merits and shortcomings, subject to the popular criticism. 
The only characteristic, commonly shared by all of them, 
is the fact that they are, one and all, constructed on modern 
architectural design, free from old traditional concepts. 


The designs widely adopted in contemporary Japanese 
architecture can be roughly categorized under (1) the 
Corbusier style, (2) the American style, (3) the Brazilian 
style, (4) the Northern-European style, (5) the New 
Japanese style and (6) the contemporary Japanese style. 


* * * 
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The American influence upon Japanese architecture bk. 
been gaining a considerable influence, due to the close 
relationship between the United States and Japan, following 
the termination of war. Nevertheless, the history of 
Japanese modern architecture tells how it was greatly 
affected in its initial stage by both German and Austrian 
influences, through the study of the architecture under the 
Secessionism and the Expressionism. Later it fell under 
the strong influence of the Corbusier style of French archi- 
tecture, and remained unchanged until recent years. In 
short, the Japanese modern architecture was greatly stimu- 
lated in its formative stage by the modern architectural 
movement started in Europe. Today, however, when the 
architectural leaders, Le Corbusier and Walter Gropius, the 
pioneer of the international architecture, having both 
emigrated to the United States, are engaged in active work 
in that country, it no longer seems reasonable to differentiate 
European architecture from that of American. It sounds 
almost anachronistic to talk of the Corbusier style; as it 
were something different from the recent American style. 


Although the theory of internationalism in architecture 
maintains that architecture has no national boundary, it 
seems too obvious that architecture, which needs as its 
background the “Nature” or using the more precise termino- 
logy, the place where a building is located, and of which 
the purpose is to serve as a container of the daily life of 
the ‘“‘People’’, should be, first of all, adaptable to the ‘‘Nature”’ 
and the “People’’ under various conditions. It is easily 
understandable that topographical difference has often been 
responsible for the differences in the style of architectur~ 
And more often, perhaps, the different characteristics 
the ‘‘People”’ have necessitated the variation in the archi- 
tectural design. Each nation has her own characteristics, 
manners and customs. And yet there seems to be little 
difference among the English, the French and the German, 
or even between the European and the American, when 
observed from a distance. The Japanese do not come under 
the same category. Even to-day, when their life seems to 
be thoroughly Americanized, the transformation, in the strict 
sense of the word, does not go beyond the smaller part 
of their life. Its larger part still remains traditionally 
Japanese, differing widely from that of the European or 
the American. The applicableness of the internationalism 
in architecture is, therefore, limited within the fields of 
purely scientific and technical elements. The artistic ele- 
ments of architecture fall outside the basic principles of 
the theory. Viewed in the artistic light, Japanese modern 
architecture, no matter how thoroughly Westernized, reflects 
the very tradition and characteristics peculiar to the Japanese 
life. In this particular respect, the new or modern archi- 
tecture in Japan hold its own place, different from that 
prevalent in the United States. It is unquestionably a 
mistake, therefore, to classify Japanese modern architecture 
as falling under the category of American modern architec- 
ture. | 


Speaking in general terms, modern architecture aims at 
the achievement of a perfect and effective combination of 
iron, concrete and glass, under adept direction in the 
modern sense. When it fulfils this aim faithfully and suc- 
cessfully, it achieves, no matter under what restricting con- 
ditions it may find itself, the singular characteristic, cor 
monly shared by the modern architecture of any count. 
in the world—a feature that distinguishes a building, suc- 
cessfully constructed and worthy of the name of modern 
architecture. 
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Tight Money Policy: The Bank of Japan’s tightening 
of money is already beginning to produce effect. This is 
evidenced in the following facts: (1) the people’s spending 
has levelled off in general, and there is even a refraining- 
from-buying trend in anticipation of future price drops; (2) 
enterprises are apparently trying to carry out readjustment 
of their affairs in order to meet expected deflation; (3) 
some enterprises are seriously studying means of enhancing 
turnover of money or deferment of equipment expansion 
plans; (4) there is a trend among weavers of late to try 
to ensure their profits by becoming hired workers of and 
in being paid by the piece by big enterprises rather than 
continuing their business independently. So far there is 
no indication of any adverse effect of the tough monetary 
policy. 


Return of Bank-Notes: The note issue of the Bank 
of Japan is expected to drop to last year’s level in May 
or June. It amounted to Y501,136 million at the end of 
May, 1953 and Y516,352 million one month later. The 
actual amount of issue at the end of January this year 
was Y566,168 million in contrast to Y519,764 million at 
the corresponding period last year. The return of bank- 
notes has been favorable recently. Of the increases in note 
issues between October 1 and December 30, 1953, when 
the outstanding amount reached the maximum, some 86% 
will have been withdrawn from circulation between Decem- 
ber 31, 1953 and February 28, 1954 (the amount coming 
back during February estimated at Y20,000 million). This 
~ate is higher than the average 83% for the corresponding 

eriods of prewar years, 1931 to 1933. ' 


Recovery of Balance in Fiscal 1954: In connection 
with the compilation of the foreign exchange budget for 
the first half of fiscal 1954 (April to September), officials 
of the Ministry of Finance, Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry, Economic Counsel Board and the Bank of 
Japan met to compare notes on measures to improve balance 
of payments position which is rapidly going from bad to 
worse, and lowering of prices in particular. A general 
agreement of views was reached on (1) making every 
effort for recovery of balance in international accounts in 
fiscal 1954 ending March 31, 1955, and (2) placing emphasis 
on tight money policy to attain the objective complemented 
only partly by adjustment of supply and demand of goods. 


Corporate Earnings and Management: According to a 
recent survey by the Ministry of International Trade and 
Industry of 133 leading corporations representing 14 dif- 
ferent industries, of which settlement terms fell between 
May and October last year, profits gained during this period 
generally showed increases for the first time since the first 
half of 1951 in contrast to the recent continued decreases. 
Despite the increased profits, dividends were left unchanged 
or cut down, causing a marked rise in the amount of in- 
ternal reserves. While this is an indication of a trend 
toward healthy management, the survey also reveals con- 
tinued expansion of fixed assets, as a result of active busi- 
ness outlays for plant and equipment, and increased borrow- 
ings because of inadequate capital of their own. The Minis- 
try interpreted the increased profits resulted mainly from 
external factors, such as the lowering of prices of imported 
raw materials and of coal as well as the domestic con- 
sumption boom, rather than from any improvement in the 
warned against the 


cost of Japan’s international trade, adding that there is a 
strong possibility of enterprises facing difficulties again in 
the first half of fiscal 1954. 
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ECONOMIC LETTER FROM TOKYO 


Restrictions on Textile Goods Exports to Indonesia: 
Japan’s trade with Indonesia has resulted in chronic excess 
of exports over imports. To rectify the unbalance between 
exports and imports, the Ministry of International Trade 
and Industry has decided to take an emergency measure, 
so far as the export of textile goods is concerned, which 
represent about 90% of Japanese exports to Indonesia, 
applicable to export contracts which will be signed on and 
after the 27th February. This measure raises the present 
rate of linkage for raw materials import to exporters who 
can prove they have imported an equal amount of goods from 
that country in the past, and cuts it sharply to those who 
make mere exports with no record of imports to their 
credit. That some restrictive measures should be taken to 
amend the big one-sided export was not quite unexpected, 
in view of the fact that excess export under the Japan- 
Indonesia trade agreement reached as much as $60 million 
at the end of January last. But, even if, as is now per- 
mitted, license is granted for exports representing 120% 
of the imports achieved, it is practically impossible to in- 
crease imports from Indonesia irrespective of the kinds of 
goods and their prices. The measure is tantamount to a 
virtual stoppage of exports to that country. Furthermore, 
Indonesia is a most important export market for Japanese 
textile goods, export to that country representing 33% of 
cotton cloths, 63% of staple fibers and 21% of rayon fabrics 
exported during 1953. There is, therefore, a fear that the 
restriction of exports to Indonesia might cause a big decline 
in textile goods exports in 1954. 


Japan-Argentina Trade Plan: The new Japan-Argen- 
tina trade plan for January to December this year, which 
is based upon the Trade Payment Agreement between the 
two countries, contemplates $90 million trade each way. 
As compared with last year, Japan’s export of steel products 
and dyestuffs has been increased in value under the new 
plan by $4.8 million and $0.6 million respectively, whereas, 
non-ferrous metals have been decreased by $1 million and 
wire and wire-netting by $2.9 million. On the import side, 
some $3.5 million has been increased for maize, $6.5 million 
for wool, and $1.8 million for rice, but there is $3.5 million 
decrease for cowhide. One of the notable features of the 
new plan is that it includes such articles as textiles, bicycle 
parts, and porcelain among exportable goods, which hereto- 
fore have been difficult to export. At the same time, there 
have been added to Argentina’s export articles to Japan 
wine, butter, cheese and powdered milk. The Trade Pay- 
ment Agreement (Open Account in US Dollar with $20 
million in swing limit) which was concluded in April, 1953, 
shall remain in force unaffected. 


Stricter Control on Speculative Imports: A complete 
agreement of views was reached between Finance Minister 
Ogasawara and Governor Ichimada of the Bank of Japan to 
take concerted action in the fields of public finance and 
of money and banking for effecting price cut and export 
promotion with a view to attain the country’s economic self- 
support. As a means of restricting import finance, the 
Ministry of Finance favors first to fix a ceiling in the 
amount of funds needed for financing normal imports, while 
retaining the existing preferential treatment for imports 
within the amount so fixed. On the other hand, the Bank 
of Japan insists on abolition of the present preferential 
treatment in principle and adoption, instead of a new 
system giving higher preference for financing of import of 
raw materials for export goods and export finance as well. 
In other words, more emphasis is laid by the Bank on export 
financing. No matter which method will be adopted, it is 
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believed certain that speculative imports in anticipation 
of higher prices will be curtailed, because means of making 
such imports will no longer be available. Coupled with 
this, if the quantitative control of available money comes 
to take effect, traders will be unable to hold goods over 
and above the normal running stocks. This means that they 
will have to dispose of their goods on hand sooner or 
later, thus giving rise to lowering of prices. 


Revision of Higher Interest Rates Application System: 
The Bank of Japan is considering a further tightening of 
money in coping with the economic and monetary develop- 
ments to be expected henceforth. Judging it would be 
premature to change the official rates yet, the Bank intends 
to revise higher interest rates application system with a 
view to make its tight money policy more effective, and, at 
the same time, achieve a gradual solution of ‘“overloan”’ 
situation. The Bank now think it necessary to resort to 
a new device to raise the interest cost on city banks’ bor- 
rowings from the Bank of Japan, in order to discourage their 
will to borrow. Under the existing higher interest rates 
application system, too much emphasis is placed on the 
amount of deposits of the borrowing banks, so that as long 
as they are able to increase deposits banks are placed in 
an advantageous position in borrowing from the Bank of 
Japan. It has even given rise to an excessive competition 
among city banks for greater deposits. But, hereafter, a 
greater importance will be laid on the employment of banks’ 
resources, so as to ensure greater liquidity of the city banks’ 
assets and restraining of their loans. The Bank of Japan’s 
credit terms will be more favorable to those banks, which 
hold ample reserves for payment, or which employ their 
funds in what can be collected or realized within a short 
period, and unfavorable to those which have large amounts 
of long-term or frozen loans. 


Contracts for Shipping Export: Shipbuilders are now 
in haste for a changeover to principle of “Export First” 
as a result of expected shrinkage and delay in realization 
of the fiscal 1954 shipbuilding program. Export contracts 
of ships, which are sure to be signed in the near future, 
are expected to reach 100,000 gross tons valued at Y10,000 
million, if only large-type vessels are taken into considera- 
tion, and the total amount of contracts actually concluded 
during fiscal 1953 is expected to exceed $50 million. The 
contracts signed during the first 10 months of fiscal 1953 
total as much as 88,000 gross tons, including 21,000 gross 
tons of two tankers for Liberia built by Mitsubishi Ship- 
building & Engineering Co., Ltd., 4,200 gross tons of two 
freighters for Brazil by Ishikawajima Heavy Industries 
Co., Ltd., 24,200 gross tons of a tanker for Panama by 
Kawasaki Dockyard Co., Ltd. and 13,000 gross tons of a 
tanker for Finland by Nippon Kokan Kabushiki Kaisha. 


Labor Offensive for Higher Wages: Labor offensive 
this spring is expected to be intensified in view of the start 
of a strike for higher wages by the Japan Federation of 
Coal Mine Workers’ Unions. The Japan Federation of 
Managers’ Associations is determined to examine the de- 
mand for higher wages from three standpoints: (1) whe- 
ther or not the current profit of the enterprise is large 
enough to allow it, (2) whether or not it is appropriate 
under the present situation of national economy to raise 
wages, and (3) whether or not it is possible for the enter- 
prise to keep going by acceding to such demand. Judged 
from the present situation of Japanese economy and enter- 
prises, not only can the Union’s demand hardly be met, but 
chances are for many of the enterprises to stop any raise 
in .wages. 
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EXPERIENCE AT YOUR SERVICE 
To 


SOUTH AFRICA 


and 


SOUTH AMERICA JV. V. 


Regular Monthly Fast Express Service by our well-known vessels 
BOISSEVAIN, RUYS, TEGELBERG etc. 


To 

BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
and 

SOUTH AFRICA V. V. 


Regular Monthly Service 
Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through Bills of Lading 
To 
West African Destinations 


To 
SINGAPORE AND INDONESIA 


Regular Fast Service by Our New Comfortable Vessels 
TJIWANGI/TJILUWAH every 2nd and 16th of each month. 


Refrigerated cargo space, cargo oil tanks, 
and strongroom compartntents available 


To 
JAPAN AND INDONESIA 
( including BALI) 


Special Holiday Roundtrip Fares 


Agents for 
HOLLAND EAST ASIA LINE 


Fast Regular Monthly Service To Continental Ports 


Offices in Hongkong, Japan, Philippines, Indonesia, 
Sydney, Durban, Buenos Aires, Amsterdam. 
AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


Particulars gladly supplied by 


ROYAL INTEROCEAN LINES 


King’s Bldg. ground floor, Tels. 28015/18. Hong Kong. 
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CATHAY PACIFIC AIRWAYS, LTD. 


Cathay Pacific Airways Ltd. have now been operating The progress this local independent carrier has made reflects 


a Hongkong airline for some eight years, and from the small 
beginning initiated by Roy Farrell & Co. in 1946 with two 
DC-3s originally for the carriage of their own air cargo 
between Hongkong and Australia there has developed a 
regional airline carrying world wide recognition and re- 
ciprocation, with a record for utilisation and punctuality 
which will be very difficult to beat anywhere in the world. 


credit on the Colony and on those responsible for its efficient 
administration, maintenance and operation. The early Com- 
pany was re-organised in 1948 when Butterfield & Swire and 
their associated shipping interests, together with Australian 
National Airways, secured jointly an 80% holding in the 
Company’s shares, the remaining 20% being held by Mr. S. 
de Kantzow, one of the original founders, who continued 


A “Skymaster”’ over the harbour of Hongkong with the business centre as background 


A group of C.P.A. Air Hostesses taken after being presented with the St. John’s Ambulance 
Badges. All C.P.A. Air Hostesses have to take this course. 


as General Manager. In 1950 when 
Mr. de Kantzow retired, his shares 
were taken over by the Taikoo interests 
who now hold approximately 60%, the 
remainder still being held by Australian 
National Airways. 


To Butterfield & Swire’s many years 
of experience in catering for the re- 
quirements of passengers and cargo 
in the Far East, Australian National 
Airways bring their technical experi- 
ence of developing an independently 
owned and operated airline of very 
high repute, and CPA are quick to 
express .their appreciation of the 
valuable assistance they receive from 
their Australian friends. This assis- 
tance is not confined to matters of 
directorial and managerial policy: 
senior check pilots of A.N.A. are made 
available for regular periods in Hong- 
kong, and CPA’s own pilots undertake 
refresher and special courses’ with 
A.N.A. in Australia. It is a happy 
combination which pays dividends to 
local travellers and merchants. 


It has been common knowledge for 
some time that Shipping Companies 


| 
| 
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have been taking more than a passing interest in the de- 
velopment of independent airlines, and it is the opinion 
of many financial and aviation authorities that the logical 
development of these independents is with the financial 
support and experience of Steamship Owners. This interest 
has come into greater prominence in recent months by the 
associated activities of Furness Withy with Airwork, the 
Clan Line with the Hunting Group, and even more recently 
General Steam Navigation, an associate of the P. & O. 
with Britavia Ltd., the. independent air group owning Silver 
City Airways and Aquila Airways. 

Another step in air/sea co-operation is the existence 
of an air/sea agreement which provides for the interchange 
of transportation documents between shipping and aviation 
companies. Little of this agreement appears so far known 
or applied in the Far East, but it is a matter in which 
CPA are very interested. Many people, while enjoying a 
sea trip as part of a holiday, having not the time for the 
full journey from Hongkong to Europe via Suez, and if faci- 
lities were offering without any extra expense for the in- 
dividual to do part of his journey by air, it would offer a 
very definite attraction. 


ww 


—< 


C.P.A. aircraft on the airfield of Hongkong, called Kaitak 
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CPA now operate three DC-4 schedule services a wee 
to Singapore, on Mondays via Saigon and Tuesdays. and 
Thursdays via Bangkok returning from Singapore to Hong- 
kong via Bangkok on Monday and Thursday nights and via 
Saigon on Wednesday mornings. On these routes CPA offer 
Excursion fares of $960 to Singapore and $775 to Saigon. 
The fourth DC-4 service operates to Calcutta via Bangkok 
and Rangoon every Friday at noon, returning from Calcutta 
the same night. 


In addition to DC-4 operations, the Company have re- 
gular DC-3 schedule services to Manila and North Borneo 
on Tuesdays and Fridays, and to Hanoi and Haiphong on 
Wednesdays. The North Borneo route was pioneered by 
CPA, and their 30 day Excursion Fare of S$515 offers the 
increasing foreign community in Borneo an inexpensive trip 
to Hongkong which is rapidly and justifiably becoming esta- 
blished as a premier holiday resort in the Far East. CPA 
have gone a long way to build up this tourist traffic, 
and it is interesting to see that Government are begin- 
ning to realise the attractions Hongkong has to offer in 
this respect. 


The policy of CPA is to develop and 
maintain a reliable and competitive 
regional airline serving the Far East 
from Hongkong, catering not only for 
the needs of local tourists and business- 
men but also for those travelling fur- 
ther afield. Within the network of 
their Far Eastern services, CPA offer 
connections with most international 
operators, particularly BOAC Comet 
services where speed in transport an 
mail brings many benefits to’ the 
Colony. Mail is becoming’ an _ in- 
creasingly important consideration of 

the Company which has now’ under 
consideration -the «introduction of a 
mee special mail and freight service from 
Hongkong on Tuesday evenings to con- 
nect with BOAC Comet, departing 
from Bangkok on Wednesdays at 9.15 
a.m. 


Maintenance, possibly more than any 
other factor, contributes to the record 
of successful and punctual airline 
cperations, and in this respect CPA 
ee | are admirably served by the Hongkong 
ee | Aircraft Engineering Co., Ltd., in whom 

also, of course, Butterfield & Swire 
have very considerable interests, being 
associated in it with the other Far 
Eastern Shipping House, Jardine, 
Matheson & Co. CPA’s operational 
and maintenance policy is to bring 
their aircraft back to base and HAEC’s 
hangars within 24 to 30 hours. The 
Company’s Chief Engineer is based in 
Hongkong with Flight Engineers sta- 
tioned in Bangkok and Manila. Traffic 
handling and servicing in out-stations 
are catered for by such experienced 
operators as BOAC, QEA, KLM and 


| MAL. 


Acknowledgment is, of course, due 

. to the skill and experience of aircrews. 
| CPA operate all aircraft with British 

S pilots mainly recruited from the United 
Kingdom and Australia, all of whom 

have many years’ experience in flying 
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a the Far East, and in particular 
conditions at Kaitak. 


Political developments of recent 
years have added difficulties to all air- 
line operators in this part of the world, 
and with White Cloud (the airfield of 
Canton) now out of the picture, air- 
craft must be capable of arriving in 
Hongkong with sufficient fuel for an 
hour’s holding over Kaitak and a 
sufficient reserve to carry them a fur- 
ther 700 miles to Manila should ad- 
verse weather conditions prevail over 
Hongkong. obviously _ restricts 
the payload and, in consequence, the 
revenue, of airlines operating into 
Hongkong; but perhaps even worse are 
the restrictions imposed, as a _ result 
of these political developments, on the 
movement of passengers between 
points in South East Asia. 


A further point should be men- 
tioned. Regional airlines other 
parts of the world are confined _ to 
short -hauls of 200 miles or so. CPA’s 
shortest journey is 700 miles and the 
maximum direct flight is from Bangkok 
to Hongkong, a matter of some 1120 
miles. . 


CPA have undertaken in the past 
many charter flights with DC-4 and 
aircraft, often over very long 
distances. The present policy of the 
Company is however to accept charter 
flights only within the Far East and 
thus to maintain and consolidate its 
position as a regional airline based on 
Hongkong and serving the Far East. 
The business community here and in 
principal trading places in the Far 
East have taken advantage of the 
charter flight facilities which CPA 
have offered at attractive rates both 
for freight and for passengers. 

Due to reduced administrative costs 
and efficient operation CPA like other 
regional air lines are in a position to 
offer fares to the public which are 
approximately twenty per cent below 
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those charged by international car- 
riers. There is of course no detriment 
to maintenance, comfort or safety as 
perhaps is sometimes imagined by 
people who wonder why regional air- 
lines are considerably cheaper in their 
rates compared to those which inter- 
national carriers (if members. of 
LA.T.A) are charging. C.P.A. in order to. stimulate and 
encourage tourist travel have introduced a scheme of re- 
duced roundtrip fares which are as follows:— 
Hongkong—Singapore—Hongkong at HK$ 960 or 
Mal.$ 515. 
Hongkong—North Borneo—Hongkong at HK$ 960 or 
Mal. 515. 
Touring athletic and sports teams. have increasingly 
aken advantage of another reduced fare scheme _ which 


-enables such teams to travel at a minimum of cost. Only 


thus have many interport games in the region been in a 
position to take place with so many athletes from many 
countries taking part. The concession of C.P.A. has indeed 
made it possible for quite a few sports teams here and 


C.P.A. aircraft on Hongkong’s airfield 


elsewhere in the Far East to participate in interport com- 
petitions; members of such teams are usually short of time 
and their financial supporters do not possess large funds to 
allow them to travel at the ordinary rates. 

C.P.A., always willing to assist in the promotion of 
business and trade expansion, have also offered similar con- 
cessions to visitors of trade fairs and exhibitions in the Far 
Eastern region and have thus contributed to the success 
of many such exhibitions. Tourist travel is also encouraged 
by publicity and by special rates being offered to sightseers 
and holiday-makers. The role C.P.A. have played in the 
promotion of business and of tourist trade in the Far East 
has been a successful and growingly important one. 
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ENAMELWARE INDUSTRY OF HONGKONG 


In the February 4th issue (Vol. XVI, No. 5) of the Far 
Eastern, Economic Review under “Hongkong Enamelware 
Industry”’ on page 158, we gave a brief description of the 
“Airplane Type” furnace used in the manufacturing of 
household enamelware in Hongkong. Out of the _ total 
number of about 60 enamelware processing furnaces in this 
Colony (divided among some 20 factories) there are 
probably only two such “Airplane Type’ furnaces; the 
muffle type is the much more common one, and we visited 
one of these local factories which operates 15 muffle fur- 
naces to see how a factory with this type of furnace works. 


The factory we visited was the Main Factory of I-Feng 
Enamelling Company, (HK) Limited, situated at 473, Castle 
Peak Road, Kowloon. Their’ branch factory is on Texaco 
Road in Tsun Wan. The first step in the manufacturing of 
enamelware as seen in the I-Feng Main Factory, is the 
stamping out to metal sheets into flat pieces of various 
shapes and sizes. These are then pressed into blanks of 
mugs, plates, etc. from dies on drawing pressing machines. 
The blanks are trimmed and polished on metal spinning 
machines and seams are joined by electrical spot welding. 
The half-finished products are then sorted, and if not pro- 
cessed immediately, are stored away in the godown. 


The second stage starts with annealing and grease is 
removed from the blanks by fire. Blanks are fed into the 
furnace by conveying belts and after less than one minute 
of burning, the blanks move out at the other end. They 
are then dipped into diluted sulphuric acid at. the Pickling 
Department to remove rust and dirt left over after the 

urning. After rinsing and neutralising in alkali solution 
the blanks are dried for the final process of enamelling. 


A mixture called “Frit’’ which changes into the enamel 
coating after being coated onto the blanks and burnt in the 
furnace, consists of more than ten different kinds of chemi- 
cals—borax, clay, feldspar, sand, sodium silico fluoride, soda 
ash, antimony oxide, titanium oxide, zine oxide, nickel oxide 
etc. The preparation of different kinds of frit is as im- 
portant, if not more important than the baking or burning 
process. Though there are basic formulae for the batching 
and mixing of these chemicals, every factory adapts from 
experience different formulae to suit different environment 


and needs, and guards these formulae as trade secrets. 


The process of mixing and batching, however, is similar. 
First, the powdered raw materials are mixed and melted in 
a rotating furnace by fusing into a molten mixture which 
is cooled and solidified by cold water as it is poured into 
a tank from the furnace. These irregular shaped solids are 
ground and mixed into a paste in the grinding ball mill 
by adding clay and colouring oxides during grinding. This 
mixture is “FRIT.” 


There are two main kinds of frits. One is for the 
ground coating and the other for cover coating. The cover 
coating can be prepared in any colour by using different 
colouring oxides. 


We now come to the final process of Enamelling. The 
clean blanks are first given a ground coating and burnt 
for less than two minutes in the muffle furnace. A work- 
man carefully forks rows of raw ware into the furnace 
and removes the burnt ones in the same way. Onto these 
ground-coated ware the cover coating is applied and burnt 
again. If the cover coating is not even or not well set, 
another cover coating is applied and they go back into 
he furnace for the third time. After a little over one 
minute, they emerge at last properly enamelled. 


Multicoloured patterns are sprayed onto the surfaces of 
these plain enamelware by hand and then baked again in 
the furnace. Before the finished products are carted away 


for sorting, labelling and wrapping, they are inspected and 
flaws from baking and burning are spotted and finished. 
With 15 such muffle furnaces, I-Feng’s two factories 


are putting out over HK$1,000,000 worth of 


enamelware 


Ques 


See more 


KHKI 


on your 


of the world 


way to. 


NEW ZEALAND 


SOUTH 


with Stopovers en route! 


Make the most of your trip to London. Choose 
from a variety of alternative routes. See the attractions 
of Australia, New Zealand and South Africa. You may 
fly via Labuan or via Singapore to Australia—and on 
to Pacific Islands or New Zealand. Then from Sydney 
via Perth, Cocos and Mauritius to Johannesburg and 
on to London. Or fly from Australia via Singapore 
and Europe. Break your journey anywhere at no 
extra air fare. Qantas routes, linking with those of 
B.O.A.C. and associated airlines, provide almost un- 
limited variety of travel itineraries. Consult your 


Travel Agent. 


AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE 


QANTAS EMPIRE AIRWAYS LTD., in assoc. with B.O.A.C. and TEAL 
JARDINE MATHESON & CO. LTD. Tel. 27794, 59161 


Principal Agents: 


and all leading Travel Agents 
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per month with two shifts of over 500 workmen each. With 
two factories in full swing, they are still unable to meet 
the demand and their products are always booked up three 
to four months in advance. 

The “Airplane Type’’ furnace, may well increase pro- 
duction but the factory would then be handicapped in their 
competition with Japanese and German products by the in- 
evitable increase in cost. There are two important reasons 
why Hongkong products can compete with Japanese and 
German products in the cheap products markets such as 
Africa—(1) the American sheet metal which Hongkong 
Manufacturers are using is cheaper than Japan’s black sheets 
and Germany’s metal sheets, and (2) the labour cost is 
cheaper in Hongkong. | 

To further cut down their costs, Il-Feng factories have, 
during the past year, improved the enamelling process by 
minimizing the burning of the coatings to three times only. 
In this way they had not only stepped up their production 
by 25 per cent but also cut down the burning cost as well. 
They have also switched from expensive coal to fuel oil 
for their furnaces, thus making their products more com- 
petitive. 

The biggest markets for Hongkong enamelware are now 
in Africa. East, West and South African markets were 
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buying mostly from Japan and Germany a few years agcv 
Hongkong exporters, privileged by Colonial Preferential 
Tariff in addition to cheaper raw materials and labour, are 
able to compete with these two countries. By now they 
have managed to dominate if not monopolize the African 
markets. There are also hopes for more business from 
Central and South America and British West Indies. On 
the other hand, markets in Indonesia, Thailand, Malaya, 
Burma and Pakistan are not as good as they were before 
1952 owing to local import restrictions and lack of foreign 
exchange in these countries. Philippines and India have 
almost stopped importing enamelware 
their own factories. Despite the cutting down of business 
in these areas, the demand of the African and other newly 
expanded markets is still far bigger than the total produc- 
tion of Hongkong. 


Though the workings of the World economy are still 
in large part mysterious, it is logical to predict from the 
trend of business at the present time that, barring new inter- 
national or local crises, Hongkong’s enamelware exports in 
1954 will not drop below its 1953 mark and that with pro- 
per advertising at consumer’s end, it is very likely that 1954 
will bring in more business than either 1953 or 1952. 


HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


For February 1954 


Factory Registrations—Factories and workshops ap- 
plying to the HK Dept. of Labour for registration in 
February totalled 11 (HK 3, Kowloon & New Territories 
8); registration certificates cancelled numbered 5 (2 and 3); 
applications refused were 1 (HK); illegal factories found 
and closed down numbered 7 (3 and 4); registration certi- 
ficates issued amounted to 19 (12 and 7). 


Over the two months ended Feb. 28 the figures were: 
applications received 38 (11 and 27); reg. certifs. cancelled 
21 (9 and 12); applications refused .7 (4 and 3); illegal 
factories found and closed down 19 (10 and 9); reg. certifs. 
issued 45 (20 and 25). 


As at February 28, registered factories and workshop. 
totalled 1681 (HK 549, K & NT 1132), and applications 
under consideration numbered 454 (115 and 339). 


Details of factories registered in February, giving 
the number of employees, are shown below: 
| M. W. = Total 


The five factories that closed during February were: 2 
Printing, 1 Optical, 1 Sawmill, 1 Match. 


W. R. LOXLEY & Co.. (Cuina) 


HONGKONG 
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me ~ Hongkong Aviation Return 
are 
they : For February 1954 
ican | 
rom Arrivals Departures 
On Passengers Mail Freight Passengers Mail Freight 
aya, (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) (Kilos) 
44 361 986 102 264 579 
2: 385 1,748 9,860 402 1,031 21,894 
Ay 405 439 3,558 328 349 7,416 
duc- 332 4,779 3,329 280 3,285 7,523 
760 442 1,315 679 1,073 6,233 
42 394 1,566 81 237 1,268 
the 20 53 46 49 56 62 
\ter- 13 37 1,064 122 444 216 
| 513 — 4,297 513 — 4,297 
e Corporation will increase its standa ares 3% To 
Total Aircraft Arrival = 197 April 1 to meet rising costs, it was announced. The increases ey 
ir ranspol ssociation a onotuliu in ove r. 
Aircraft (in and out) 396; Passengers 7,261; Mail The new Summer timetables become effective from April 1. 
hoe. 018 kilos; Freight 155,286 kilos. PAA TOURIGT PARES 
lions . Beginni April 1, Pan American World Airways will in: ‘ate 
— Civil Passengers Mail Freight _ first round-the-world through tourist service in aviation history. The 
tal F ay Seema naree ’ ’ = At the same time, Pan American will introduce a new note in Pacific 
aE 396 7,261 45,018 155,286 —s ar ir travel by providing two types of service, the f s President 
3 ie Ee 5,394 © ; 100,262 333,336 The tourist fares will offer truly substantial savings to economy- 
0 minded a travellers. For example, the one-way tourist fare from Hong- 
Monthly Averages (In and Out): kong to the U.S. gateway cities of San Francisco, Los Angeles, Seattle 
ae d Portland will be only $550, as compared with the first-class f: f 
van a 7 ht \ Francisco to New York he can do so for only $99 more. Tourist fares 
reer (Kilos) (Kilos) between Hongkong and points in Asia and enane are equally attractive. 
595 18,974 27,375 143,906 To Bangkok, for wre will cost only via Rainbow, as 
2,120 25.558 28.418 510,346 $103.60 President. An the tourist fare to burope via London will e 
446 28,570 177,557 forica cent. discounts are provided for roundtrips, 
ceeaseseccos ’ ’ ’ A ‘esult of the Pacific Rainbow service, P: America rill be 
2 Mel ee 426 8,035 45,933 190,980 of $1,359.05, as compared with $1,832.35 first-class. 


= 
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AVIATION NOTES 
B.0.A.C. TOURIST FLIGHTS 


British Overseas Airways Corporation has announced new tourist 
flights on its services to the Far-East and Australia from April 1. Pas- 
sengers will be able to fly at cheaper rates to Rangoon (Burma), Bangkok 
(Thailand), Singapore, Tokyo, Djakarta (Indonesia), Darwin and Sydney 
from the beginning of April. The Australian service is operated in 
partnership with Qantas Empire Airways. 


Tourist flights will now cover the Corporation’s network spread over 
six continents. South America is the only major area not included in 
the tourist programme. BOAC will extend its present tourist routes to 
Dacca, East Pakistan and Colombo, Ceylon, and provide two _ tourist 
flights weekly to Tokyo and one weekly to Singapore with Argonaut planes. 
A once-weekly tourist flight between London and Sydney will be operated 
by Qantas with four-engined Constellation airliners. 


Examples of the new fares which operate from the beginning of 
April are (all sterling): 


JAPAN AIR LINES “PACIFIC COURIER” SERVICE 


The opening on February 2 of the operation of its regular twice- 
weekly service on the Tokyo-San Francisco air route by Japan Air Lines 
marks an important milestone in the history of Japanese aviation. JAL 
hopes that its new undertaking wil! finally develop into a network of 
air routes circling the globe, and in 1954 plans to extend the Tokyo-San 
Francisco route southward from San Francisco to Sao Paulo via Mexico 
City, Lima and Rio de Janeiro. The company also contemplates opening 
u northern route to America in 1955 or 1956, running from Tokyo to 
Seattle with Comet Mark II jetliners, via Shemya Island and Anchorage, 
Alaska. 

As a start, JAL inaugurated on February 5 a _ twice-weekly service 
between Tokyo and Okinawa with DC-6B airliners, and this route will 
be expanded before long to include Taipei once a week. In April this 
year, the DC-6B’s on this route will be replaced with DC-4’s. 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM 


The SAS summer timetable commences on April 11, 1954, and closes 
October 30. The programme once more represents the biggest, and best 


Destination Return Return ever presented by SAS. It is 16% bigger, counted in the usual production 
tourist standard on units ton/kilometres, than the summer programme 1953. Where the 
Singapore 318.6 397.8 Far East is concerned, two weekly flights will be maintained with Royal 
Viking service. A new stop in Hamburg gives immediate connection from 
Hongkong 365.4 455).4 New York. Plans are being negotiated to open a third Far Eastern SAS 
TOKYO 412.2 514.8 service from April 16, flown with Douglas DC-6B in Tourist Class version. 
eon 430.2 538 .2 For the first time in the summer timetable the aft cabin will be equipped 


| 

| 
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FAR EASTERN 


ECONOMIC REVIEW 


FINANCE & COMMERCE 


HONGKONG EXCHANGE & 
GOLD MARKETS 


Report for the week February 


22-27 
Gold 
February High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$250% 249% 
25144 250 261 High 
251 250%, 
2491, 
2501, 
Sr 250 249% Low 259 


The opening and closing prices were 
$2493, and 249%, and the highest and 
lowest were 251% and 249%. Highest 
and lowest for the month of February 
were 251% and 2484. 

The market was quiet’ with little 
changes in rates, but cash sales in- 
creased somewhat due to better de- 
mand for export and arrival in Macao. 
Interest favoured sellers, totalled 47 
cents per 10 taels of .945 fine. Tradings 
amounted to 81,400 taels or averaged 
13,570 taels per day. Positions taken 
figured at a daily average of 52,500 
taels. Cash sales totalled 28,850 taels, 
of which 8,650 taels listed and 20,200 
taels arranged. Imports were mainly 
from Macao, and amounted to 19,500 
taels. Exports figured at 17,500 taels; 
9,000 taels to Singapore, 5,000 taels to 
Rangoon, 2,000 taels to India, and 
1,500 taels to Japan. Differences paid 
for local and Macao .99 _ fine’ were 
$12.20—12.00 and 11.60—11.50 respec- 
tively per tael of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.22—37.10 per ounce, 
while import prices asked were 37.23— 
37.18 C.LF. Macao. 


Report for the two weeks March 
1-13: 


March High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
] Low 2587. 
2491, 

2497. 
2501, 250 
250%. 249%. 
250% 249%, 
250%, 250% 260°, High 


The opening and _ closing prices 
were $249\% and 250-1/8, and _ the 
highest and lowest were 250% and 
249%. 

The market was quiet but on the 
steady side, due to better offtake and 
steadier US$ exchanges. Rumour of 
probable increases in import duty in 
Macao gave some help to _ steadiness. 
Low world prices, at or below official 
price of US$35 in Europe, prevented 
local prices from appreciation. This 
slightly steady trend is not expected 
to last, for the local currency is sound 
and there is no reason for gold ap- 
preciation in world markets. 

Interest favoured sellers for the last 
fortnight, amounted to $1.63 per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings totalled 


152,400 taels or averaged 12,700 taels 
per day. Positions taken figured at an 
average of 56,500 taels per day. Cash 
sales amounted to 31,960 taels, of 
which 10,260 taels officially recorded 
and 21,600 taels privately arranged. 
Imports were mainly from Macao, and 
totalled 22,500 taels. A shipment of 
40,000 ounces arrived in Macao via the 
Colony during the period. Exports 
figured at 29,500 taels; 14,500 taels to 
Singapore, 6,500 taels to Rangoon, 
4,000 taels to India, 2,000 taels to 
Indochina, and 2,500 taels to Japan. 
Differences paid for local and Macao 
.99 fine were $12.40—12.10 and 12.00— 
11.20 respectively per tael of .945 fine. 

Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.21—37.10 per ounce. 8,000 
ounces contracted at 37.18 C.LF. 
Macao. 


Report for the week February 
22-27: 


U.S.$ 

Notes Notes 

February High Low High Low 
22 $5871, 5851, 585%, 5831, 
23 588 587 586% 584%, 
24 FRS8 li, 587" 586 §843¢ 
587 5861, 5844 583% 
26 5861, 586 583%, 583% 
27 5861, 585, 584 582% 
Trading Cash .29 million 


Totals US$1.18 millions Forward 3.5 millions 


D.D. rates: High 587 Low 584. Sales: 
US$196,000. 

In the T.T. sector, the market was 
quiet but the undertone was steady. 
Gold and general merchants bought; 
offers from Japanese and Bangkok 
funds. Highest and lowest for the 
month of February were 588%— 
582%. 

In the Notes market, uncertainty 
prevailed, and most speculators were 
looking for higher rates, for they ex- 
pected more demand. Notes from 
Japan and Korea ceased. Interest 
favoured sellers, totalled $1.25 per 
US$1,000. Positions taken figured at 
US$334 millions. 

Highest and lowest notes rates for 
the month of February were 58634 and 
578%. 

In the D.D. sector, trading decreased 
on the small amount of oversea Chinese 
remittances received. 


Report for the two weeks of March 
3: 


A Notes Notes 
March High Low High Low 
1 $586", 586 5841, 58314 
587 586%, 584 
3 587 586 ly, 585 584 
587 58614 B84 7% 583% 
5 587 585% 58414 
8 588 586°, 58514 
587 585%, 585 
10 58714 586%, 585 
11 587 58614 585! 584i, 
13 587 585" E851, 584%. 


Trading 
Totals US$2.75 millicns 


Cash .95 million 


Forward 6.3 millions 


D.D. rates: High 587% 


US$415,000. 


Low 584%. 


Sales: 


During the fortnight under review, 
the market was steady on demand by 
gold and general merchants. Notes 
worked only about 1% _ points lower 
than T.T. rates (usually around 3 
points). Rates will move slowly down- 
ward. In the T.T. sector, gold and 
general importers were buying, and 
Japanese and Bangkok traders sold. As 
gold and general merchants demand 
was not fully satisfied, they turned to 
buy notes for cover. In the Notes 
market, cash notes from Japan and 
Taiwan were small and stock was re- 
duced by purchases from gold and 
general merchants. Speculators were 
taking small oversold positions. In- 
terest for the fortnight favoured buy- 
ers, amounted to $2.68 per US$1,000. 
Positions taken figured at US$4% 
millions. In the D.D. sector, business 
remained small. 


Report for the three weeks of 
February 22 to March 13:— 


Silver 
Feb. 22- 
Mar. 13 Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High 5.55 3.56 2.73 
Low § .52 3.56, 2.72 


Trading Totals 3,200 taels 8,000 coins 6,000 coins 


The market was very quiet = an 
prices hardly changed. Tradings were 
limited, and all of them were acquired 
by local silversmiths or for industrial 
purposes. Exporters were not interest- 
ed. Very small imports came from 
Macao. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency in HK$: England 15.64— 
15.34, Australia 12.45—12.25, New 
Zealand 13.78—13.72, Egypt 14.00— 
13.70, South Africa 15.11—15.05, India 
1.175—1.165, Pakistan 1.01—1.01, 
Ceylon 0.97—0.95, Burma 0.72—0.68, 
Malaya 1.819—1.815, Canada 6.035— 
6.00, Philippines 1.915—1.90, Macao 
1.035—1.08, Japan 0.014—0.0131, 
Switzerland 1.30, France 0.0154— 
0.01525, Indochina 0.0715—0.0685, In- 
donesia 0.214—0.205, and Thailand 
0.278—0.274. 


Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese official rates without change 
HK$ at People’s Yuan 4,270, US$ at 
22.270, and Sterling at 68,590. Free 
market for remittances ceased, and 
People’s Bank notes quoted at $142— 
135 per million. 


Taiwan official rates unchanged at 
Yuan $15.65—15.55 per US$ = and 
2.61—2.59 per HK$. Taiwan notes 
quoted at $215.00—203.50 per 
thousand, and remittances at 207— 
202.50. 


Far Eastern T.T. 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.90— 
1.855, and Japan 0.0136—0.01295. 
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ghest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.537—0.535, Indo- 
china 14.50—14.30, and Thailand 3.50— 
3.40. Sales: Pesos 460,000, Yen 320 
millions, Malayan $670,000, Piastres 
26 millions, and Baht 11 millions. 


During the period, February 22nd 
to March 13th, the market was rather 
active with tradings in Japanese ex- 
change on the increase. Local Chinese 
banks operating in Yen were Wing 
Loong Bank, Chiu Tai Bank, King 
Fook Bank, Chan Man Cheong Bank, 
and Lee Hing Bank. Factors for the 
increasing trade in yen were proceeds 
from smuggled goods, gold watches 
etc., having to find their way back to 
the Colony and triangular exchange 


operators buying US$ T.T. or Notes. 


in Japan and selling in the local mar- 
ket. This is expected to continue for 
some time, but not for. speculative 
purposes. Aside of Japanese exchange, 
other exchanges were traded mostly 
between merchants, in order to settle 
their trade balances. 


Report for the week March 15-20:— 


Gold 
March High .945 Low .945 Macao .99 
$250% 249%, 260\% High 
% 249% 249 
249% 249 
249% 248% 
249%, 247% Low 259 


The opening and closing prices were 
$250% and 247-1/8, and _ the highest 
and lowest were 250%4-247%\%. 


The market was quiet until the 
last trading day, when it suddenly 
turned weak on the news’ that the 


British Government decided to free the 
transfer of Sterling, except U.S.A. & 
Canada and also re-open. the gold 
market in London. This action was 
not at all a surprise to local financiers 
as foundation for improvement of 
Sterling was built some time ago. The 
re-opening of the London gold market 
may lead to freeing export and import 
of gold here; thus cost of gold in the 
Colony will be reduced and Macao 
will not be used as a transit port; 


‘secondly, the standard of trading here 


will be changed to .99 fine again in- 
stead of the unreasonable .945 fine; 
and thirdly, since gold will be freely 
traded and easily obtained, speculative 
activity will be reduced. Prices of gold 
will drop in the near future. 


Interest for change over favoured 
buyers, amounted to 96 cents per 10 
taels of .945 fine. Tradings amounted 
to 91,800 taels or averaged 15,300 
taels per day. Positions taken figured 
at 59,800 taels per average day. Cash 
sales totalled 14,960 taels, of which 
5,860 taels listed and 9,100 taels ar- 
ranged. Imports were mainly from 
Macao and amounted to 8,500 taels. 


' Exports figured at a total of 9,700 


‘els; 6,000 taels to Singapore, 2,000 

‘ls to Rangoon, and 1,700 taels to 
indochina. Differences. paid for local 
and Macao .99 fine were $12.90—12.20 
and 12.70—11.70 respectively per tael 
of .945 fine. 


Cross rates worked in the Exchange 
were US$37.24—37.13 ounce. 
16,000 ounces were contracted at 37.30 
C.LF. Macao. 


Silver 
March 15-20 + Bar per tael $ coin 5 20c coins 
High $5.52 3.55 2.72 
Low 5.52 3.55 2.72 


Trading Totals 1,500taels 2,000 coins Nominal 


The market was deadly quiet, and 
prices were stagnant without change. 


U.S.$ 

Babe T.T. Notes Notes 

March High Low High Low 

15 $586 5851, 584 
16 584 5821, 
17 5841, 583%, 
18 584% 58414 5831, B82 7% 
19 584%, 583%, 583% 582% 
20 583 581 578% 
Trading (‘ash .35 million 
Totals US$1.31 millions Forward 3.4 millions 


D.D. rates: High 585 Low 580. 
US$175,000. 


The market was weak on the last 
trading day on the London news. The 
news may not give much effect’ to 
ease the rates as in gold prices, for 
our rates are now near to the official 
rate and it will need a further step, 
which may take some time, to change 
the official cross rate of 2.80 before 
our rates can take a bigger drop. Pre- 
sent rates may drop slowly but not in 
the near future; the need for the hard 
currency remains not fully met yet. 


In the T.T. sector, gold and general 
merchants bought and Bangkok and 
Japanese merchants sold; buyers held 
back on the last trading day. In the 
Notes market, speculators sold feverish- 
ly without support on that day. In- 
terest favoured sellers and amounted 
to 45 cents per US$ 1,000. Positions 
taken figured at US$4%4 millions per 
average day. In the D.D. sector, mar- 
ket was very quiet. 


Far Eastern T.T. or D.D. rates 


Highest and lowest per foreign cur- 
rency unit in HK$: Philippines 1.90— 
1.885, and Japan 0.013675—0.0133. 
Highest and lowest per HK$ in foreign 
currency: Malaya 0.535, Indochina 
14.50, and Thailand 3.45—3.40. Sales: 


Sales: 


Pesos 185,000, Yen 240 millions, 
Malayan $265,000, Piastres 4% mil- 
lions, and Baht 334 millions. Tradings 


in Japanese exchange continued active. 
Other exchanges were quiet and busi- 
ness was small. 


Bank Notes 


Highest and lowest rates per foreign 
currency unit in HK$: England 15.90— 


15.64, Australia 12.19—12.13, New 
Zealand 13.80—13.75, Egypt 14.00, 
South Africa 15.12—15.10, India 
1.1925—1.17, Pakistan 1.01—0.99, 
Ceylon 0.95, Burma 0.71, Malaya 
1.822—1.817, Canada 6.015—5.98, 


Philippines 1.90—1.89, Japan 0.0146— 
0.014175, Macao 1.05—1.035, Switzer- 
land 1.25, France 0.0154—0.01535, 
Indochina 0.0695—0.067, Indonesia 
0.214—0.211, and Thailand 0.28—0.272. 
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Chinese Exchanges 


Chinese People’s Bank notes quoted 
at $145.00—140.00 per million. Taiwan 
notes quoted at $205.50—204.00 per 
thousand, and remittances at 205.00— 
199.50. 


HONGKONG COMMERCIAL 
RCUNDUP 


Hongkong Rice Supplies: The price 
of rice may come down slightly with 
more imports from Thailand in the 
next three or feur months. Thailand, 
however, having large stocks of rice 
without considerable foreign demand, 
is not in a position to allocate large 
amounts of foreign exchange for im- 
ports from Hongkong and elsewhere. 
Rice importers here are free to im- 
port rice from Thailand up to 3,000 
tons per month, and between April and 
June the figure may soar to 5,000 tons 
per month. By June or July the local 
quota may be further increased. Rice 
in Hongkong has been under control. 
Rationed rice is sold at 20% to 25% 
lower than that on the open market. 
The best grade rice from Thailand 
is sold here at $96 per picul as against 
$116 for that grown in the New Ter- 
ritories, which does not produce enough 
for local needs. 


Pig Breeding in the N.T.: Because of 
better prices now ruling, farmers in 
the New Territories are raising pigs 
at a profit, recouping the losses of early 
1953. Some of the locally bred animals 
are of foreign pedigree and _ fetch 
better prices. As the growing of vege- 
tables and fruit is not worth while 
owing to strong mainland competition, 
many farmers in the New Territories 
have turned to pig breeding. 


About a thousand pigs are reported 
to have arrived at Shumchun, the 
border town in Po On County, but only 
small numbers come over the border 
to Hongkong so that local prices are 
being maintained at $4.50 per catty. 
Mainland pigs in all probability will 
be sent here in greater numbers when 
the delayed arrivals from Taiwan ar- 
rive and prices are then expected to 
drop back to the level of about $3.50 
per catty. Hongkong has been de- 
pendent upon Kwangtung province 
for many years for the supply of pigs, 
but deliveries have fallen’ short since 
last autumn when the scarcity of grain 
and cereal made it unprofitable for the 
peasants to raise them. 


Most merchants having experience 
of trade with China are of the impres- 
sion that exporting and _ importing 
agencies are out to frustrate com- 
petition by upsetting prices. Notabie 
examples are pigs, fish and chickens. 
When local stoeks are low, shipments 
from the mainland arrive only in smal! 
quantities so that prices continue to 
rise. When supplies are coming in 
from elsewhere, China will flood the 
market in order to lower ihe prices 
and to cut away profits that would 
otherwise have been made by _ the 
importers. As a result, loca! con- 
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sumers have to pay high prices most 
of the time, while importers get in 
goods at a loss and are discouraged 
from further commitments. On_ the 
other hand, however, it is held that 
Communist supplies and production are 
so uncertain that shipments cannot get 
here regularly in the way consumers 
and importers expect, in which case 
there can be no intentional manipula- 
tion. 


U.S.A.-Hongkeng Trade: The United 
States has placed orders for firecrackers 
valued at from US$85Q,000 to $1 mil- 
lion for delivery in late May in readi- 
ness for Independence Day celebrations 
on July 4. Production is under way 
in local factories. To a lessen extent, 
Canada and Australia are also pur- 
chasers of fireworks. 

Chinaware produced in Hongkong 
may be admitted to the United States 
for the first time. China clay is ob- 
tained from mines in the New Terri- 
tories. Preparations are being made to 
send the shipment in April at competi- 
tive prices. 

Chinese soy sauce, dried cabbage and 
and other edibles produced locally were 
shipped to the United States last week. 


Position in Indochina: Because of 
the Vietminh offensive, overseas 
Chinese there are remitting money to 
Hongkong for investment in shares and 
real estate. It is estimated that in 
six months the amount has come to 
about $30,000,000. Other Chinese in 
Indochina have shipped rice to Macao 
which used to obtain the suppiy from 
Chungshan county. The proceeds are 
also sent here for investment. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
INCORPORATIONS 


The following new private companies 
were incorporated in Hongkong during 
the week ended March 13, 1954:— 


Kellett Estates Limited—To purchase 
for investment or resale, and to traffic 
in land and house and other property 
of any tenure and any interest therein, 
etc.; Nominal Capital, HK$2,500,000; 
Registered Office, 707 Edinburgh House, 
Victoria, Hongkong; Subscribers: Luk 
Ping Chuen, 256, Prince Edward Road, 
Kowloon, Contractor; Wai Chiu Hung, 
2, Knight Street, Kowloon, Solicitor. 


Kam Loong Fisheries & Trading 
Company Limited—Businesses of fish- 
ing, fisheries, trawlers, etc.; Nominal 
Capital, HK$1,000,000; Registered Office, 
No. 20, Bonham Strand, West, First 
floor, Victcria, Hongkong; Subscribers: 
Chan Kok Fong, 10, Yuk Sau Street, 
Ist floor, Happy Valley, Hongkong, 
Merchant; Chen Wing Fun, 6, Pratt 
Avenue, 4th floor, Kowloon, Merchant. 


HONGKONG CCMPANIES 
REGISTRATION 


During 1952/53, 229 new companies 


were incorporated in Hongkong under’ 


the provisions of the Companies Or- 


dinance and 20 Certificates of Com- 
pliance were issued to foreign corpora- 
tions which had established a place of 
business within the Colony. These 
figures represent a decrease of 19 and 
10 respectively from the comparable 
figures for 1951/52. 

Number of Companies incorporated 
in Hongkong during 1946/47 to 
1952/53 and sum total of the nominal 
capital of such companies: 


Year No. of Companies Total Nominal Capital 


1946/47 .... 482 $991 ,200,919 
1947/48 .... 283 $934,875,356 
1948/49 .... 223 $437 830,150 
1949/50 .... 276 $256,984,020 
1950/51 $202,788,000 
1951/52 .... 248 $221,705,300 
1952/53 .... 229 $280,569 ,677 


As at 3lst March, 1953, the total 
number of companies incorporated in 
the Colony and registered was 2,518. 
Total number of foreign corporations 
established in Hongkong 440. 


HONGKONG LAND REGISTRATION 


The total number of _ instruments 
registered under the Land Registration 
Ordinance for 1952/53 was 6,539, which 
compares with an average of 3,646 for 
1937-1939, and an average of 6,257 
for the six years 1946/47—1951/52. 
The sum total of the consideration 
money stated in the various instruments 
registered in the Land Office in 1952/53 
was $325,884,172, which is $8,000,000 
greater than the comparable figure for 
1951/52, and is the highest figure yet 
recorded. 

183 Crown Leases were 
1952/53, as compared with 
1951/52. 
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HONGKONG SHARE MARKET 


Last week’s day-by-day report:— 


Monday: After a quiet opening, 
signs of fresh enquiry caused prices 
to harden in most counters especially 
the Utility group. Providents and 
Hotels were well supported and also 
registered fractional gains whilst H.K. 
Banks found no sellers at $1,650. 
Elsewhere the market was dull but the 
undertone at the close was steadier. 


Tuesday: Continued demand for 
Utility shares led to further advances 
in these counters with China Lights 
claiming most attention. Approximate- 
ly 25,000 shares changed hands_ at 
$15.90 up to $16.10 whilst business 
was done in partly paid shares at $13. 
Hotels also made steady improvement 
but Wheelocks and Dairy Farms were 
a shade easier. Generally the market 
was very steady. 

Wednesday: Apart from further 
rises in Hongkong Banks and China 
Lights, the Market was almost neglect- 
ed. The undertone however remained 
steady. 

Thursday: The Market followed the 
same pattern of the last few days and 
the Utility group continued to rise on 
steady demand with the spotlight on 
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China Lights. H.K. Banks, local reg, 
ter, also showed improvement’ with 
business being transacted at $1,685. 
Elsewhere trading was small but the 
undertone all round remained _ very 
steady. 


Friday: The feature was the sub- 
stantial parcel of 350 Union shares 
which changed hands at the improved 
rate of $867.50. Hongkong Banks, 
London register, were stronger at £95. 
Again there was a good turnover in 
China Lights, Electrics and Telephones 
with prices remaining firm. Hotels 
were also in demand and finished frac- 
tionally higher. The steady rise in the 
price of raw rubber helped Amalga- 
mated Rubber shares to forge ahead in 
their recent recovery movement from 
the low of 66 cents. 


The market was a good deal more 
active with a better sentiment prevail- 
ing and closed firm. 


The closing rates were: 


H.K. Govt. Loans 


314% Loan (1934 & 1940), 92 nom. 
314% Loan (1948), 92 sa. 


Banks 


H.K. & S. Bank, 1680 b; 1690 s. 

H.K. & S. Bank (Lon. Reg.), £95 nom. 
Chartered Bank, Ex. Div., 42/10% nont. 
Mercantile Bk. A. & B., Ex. Div., £25% nom, 
Bank of East Asia, 169 b. 


Insurances 


Union Ins., 860 b; 870 s; 865/867% sa. 
China Underwriters, 6.90 b; 7.05 s; 7 sa. 
Lombard Ins., 55 b 


Shipping 


Douglases, 175 nom. 

Indo Chinas (Pref.), 94% nom. 

Indo Chinas (Def.), 43% nom. 
Shells (Bearer), 103/1%4 nom. 

U. Waterboats, 18.20 b. 

Asia Nav., 1.15 b. 

W'heelocks, 7.95 b; 8 s; 7.90/.95 sa. 


Docks, Wharves, Godowns 


H.K. & K. Wharves, Ex. Div., 70 b; 70 sa. 
Sh. Hongkew Wharves, 1% nom. 


12.80/.90 sa. 
S’hai Dockyards, 1.30 b. 


Mining 


Raub Mines, 3% nom. 
H.K. Mines, 24c nom. 


Lands, Hotels & Bldgs. 


H. & S. Hotels, Ex. Div., 9.15 b; 9.20 8; 
9.10/.20 sa. 

H.K. Lands, Ex. All, 59% b; 60 s; 60 sa. 

H.K. Lands (Rights), 34 nom. 

S’hai Lands, 1% b. 

Humphreys, 18% b; 18.80 s; 18.60 sa. 

H.K. Realties, 2.15 b; 2.175 s; 2.10/.15 sa. 

Chinese Estates, 206 nom. 


Public Utilities 


H.K. Tramways, Ex. Div., 28.30 b; 28% s; 
28.40 sa. 

Peak Trams (F. Paid), 56 b. 

Peak Trams (P. Paid), 25 nom. 

Star Ferries, 130 b. 

Yaumati Ferries, 139 b; 140 s; 140 sa. 

China Lights (Fully Paid), 16.30 b; 16.40 s; 
16.40/144/.40 sa. 

China Lights (Partly Paid), 13.30 b; 18% s: 
13.40 sa. 

H.K. Electrics, 31% b; 31% s; 311%4/%/%%,/ 


sa. 
Macao Electrics, 11.40 nom. 
Sandakan Lights, 9 b. 
Telephones, 29 b; 28.90/29.10 sa. 
Shanghai Gas, 80c nom. 
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Industrials 


Cements, 17.90 b; 18.30 s. 
H.K. Ropes, 16.20 nom. 
Metal Industries, 2.10 b. 


Stores 
Dairy Farms, 27.60 b; 27.80 s; 27.70/.60 sa. 
Watsons, Ex. Rts., 18.80 s. 
Watsons (Rights), 7.70 nom. 
L. Crawfords, 26 b; 26% s. 
Cald. Macg. (Ord.), 29 nom. 
Sinceres, 2% b. 
China Emporium, 9.30 b. 
Sun Co., Ltd., 1.80 nom. 
Kwong Sang Hong, 148 nom. 
Wing On (HK), 57 nom. 


Miscellaneous 


China Entertainments, 18.40 nom. 
International Films, 57¢c nom. 

H.K. Constructions (Fully Pd.), 2.65 b. 
H.K. Constructions (Partly Pd.), 1.65 nom. 
Vibro Pilings, 7.80 nom. 

Marsman Investments, 6/- nom. 

Marsman (H.K.), 70¢ nom. 

Yangtsze Finance, 6% b; 6.70 s. 

Allied Investors, 4.05 b; 4.075 s; 4.075/.05 sa. 


Cottons 
Ewos, 1.85 nom. 
Textile Corp., 7.65 b; 7.80 s; 7.65 sa. 


Rubber Companies 


Amalgamated Rubber, 79c b; 80c s; 80c sa. 
Anglo-Dutch, 1 nom. 
Anglo-Java, 10c nom. 
Ayer Tawah, 2.45 sa. 
Java-Consolidated, 20c nom. 
Kroewoek Java, 30c nom. 
Langkat, 80c nom. 

Rubber Trust, 1.05 b. 
Shanghai Kelantan, 73c.« s. 
Shanghai Sumatra, 4 nom. 
Sungala, 1.80 b. 

Ziangbe Rubber, 1.10 b. 


-idends: 


The Directors of the Hongkong & 
Whampoa Dock Company, Limited, will 
recommend to the shareholders at the 
forthcoming ordinary yearly meeting 
the payment of a dividend of $2 per 
share, free of tax, in respect of the 
financial year ended December 31, 
1953. 

The Hongkong and Yaumati Ferry 
Co., Ltd. will recommend the payment 
of a final dividend of $4.50 per share 
for Preferential Shares and $4 per 
share for Ordinary Shares, tax free, in 
respect of the year ended December 
31, 1953. 


Share Market Report for February: 


Market behaviour was mixed with the list 
showing small losses on balance. A firm patch 
was encountered during the first week with sub- 
stantial all round gains, but profit taking and 
selling made inroads latterly and reduced the 
early improvements. Disappointment at the 
inconclusive result of the Berlin conference was 
partly offset by hopes of an eventual truce in 
Indochina, and the market at the month’s end 
paused for consideration of possible develop- 
ments. The major part of the turnover, as is 
customary, was in Public Utilities, and with the 
exception of Trams and Telephones which yielded 
ground, they finished about unchanged. There 
was no significant fluctuation either way in 
Banks and Unions, but Wharves receded on the 
reduced dividend and lower earnings. Light 
irregularity was sometimes noted in Wheelocks 
but fresh support at each lower level prevented 
serious losses. In the Real Estate group Lands 
flattered at times but lack of enthusiasm at the 
dividend and new issue proposals brought out 
sellers, while Realties after showing early bullish 
tendencies declined fractionally on determined 
profit taking. Stores were generally steady, and 
™extiles provided the firm spot with a 10% ap- 

‘iation over the period under review. Divi- 
_, 1d Announcements were made by Union Water- 
boat Co., Hongkong & Kowloon Wharf & Godown 
Co., Hongkong & Shanghai Hotels, Hongkong 
Land Investment & Agency Co., Humphreys 
Estate & Finance Co., Hongkong Tramways, 
Hongkong Telephone Co., Green Island Co., 


Kwong Sang Hong, Hongkong Electric Co., 
China Provident Loan & Mortgage Co. and H.K. 
Rope Co. 

A new issue of 3 bonus shares and the right 
to subscribe for 2 shares at par ($25 each) for 
every 15 shares held was announced by the 
Hongkong Land Investment & Agency Co., Ltd. 

Business during the month, $17,652,057. Busi- 
ness reported in 1953: $150,766,890. Jan./Feb. 
1954: $39,593,808. Business reported February, 
1953: $9,305,166. 


HONGKONG COMPANY 
MEETINGS 


GREEN ISLAND CEMENT 
COMPANY, LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
The Green Island Cement Company, 
Ltd., held last week it was shown that 
the profit for 1953 amounted to 
$1,379,142. A dividend of $2. per 
share, free of tax, was declared. ab- 
sorbing $1,200,000. Transfers to gen- 
eral reserve amounted to $250,000 and 
bonus to staff amounted to $47,461 
leaving $336,347 to be carried forward. 


In the course of his speech the 
Chairman stated that the falling trend 
in cement prices continued, except for a 
short period in the summer, throughout 
the greater part of the year and it 
was only in the closing months that a 
measure of stability at lower prices 
appeared to have been achieved. Fall- 
ing raw material prices, freight rates 
and bag costs have gone some way to 
offsetting lower selling prices, but over- 
all it has been a year of contracting 
profit margins. There has’ been no 
sign of a reduction in demand. The 
tctal cement consumption in Hongkong 
has only been slightly less than last 
year and we have maintained our 
share of the business, while our exports 
were some 20% greater. In the re- 
sult our net profit for the year has 
fallen to $1,379,142.84, but concur- 
rently, due both to the reduced cost of 
the stocks we have to carry and to 
the further delay in the arrival of 
capital items, the cash position has 
much improved. 

Capital Expenditure amounts to 
some $1,500,000 in the next two years, 
but with precipitators in operation we 
expect to make a further reduction in 
both the value and volume of our 
manufactured stocks which will pro- 
vide us with most of the money we 
need this year. Your Directors, there- 
fore, feel that an Appropriation to 
General Reserve, drawn partly from 
this year’s profits and partly from the 
carry forward, of $250,000 will be 
quite adequate and after paying a 
well deserved bonus to the Staff they 
are pleased to recommend the main- 
tenance of the Dividend rate at $2 
per share, free of tax. 

I will now say a few words about 
what is commonly called our ‘‘smoke 
nuisance”. Many of you will have 
read the correspondence upon _ this 
subject recently exchanged with the 
Chairman of the Urban Council and 
published in the Press at the begin- 
ning of February, but I think it will 
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be of interest to all shareholders if I 
repeat something of what we then 
said and add a few further remarks. 
Strictly speaking we do not produce 
smoke at all in the sense of the un- 
consumed products of combustion, as a 
cement rotary kiln is one of the most 
efficient ways of burning yet devised. 
What is seen coming from our stack 
is principally steam from the large 
volume of water we use in our process, 
together with fine dust particles, which 
are not dangerous to health. There is 
also sometimes an unpleasant’ smell. 
As you know, we are spending about 
$700,000 on the installation of Electro- 
static Precipitators and they are de- 
signed to take out virtually all the 
dust and smell and should, as a con- 


sequence, substantially lessen the 
plume of steam from our factory. 
However, there will still be visible 


steam varying in amount with the 
humidity, which is particularly high 
at certain seasons of the year in the 
climatic conditions of Hongkong. This 
steam will not be a nuisance to the 
public in general, but we are very con- 
scious: of our responsibilities towards 
all those who use the airfield at Kai 
Tak and we have been’ working on 
means whereby we reduce the 
amcunt of steam emission yet further 
below what we hope to achieve with 
our Precipitators. We have, accord- 
ingly, sanctioned expenditure of a 
further $500,000 on a Rotary Slurry 
Filter, which is expected to reduce the 
water content of slurry fed into the 
kiln by over 60%, with a consequent 
reduction of the same percentage in 
our steam emission. This plant should 
be in operation by the end of next 
year. By the time we have finished 
we will have spent nearly $1,500,000 
on measures to abate the smoke 
nuisance and we hope that this will 
finally give full satisfaction to the 
community. 

The current year has opened well 
and as there is still a great deal of 
building and constructional work on 
hand and in prospect we hope we will 
continue to find a responsive market 
for our products both here and over- 
seas. 


THE HONGKONG TELEPHONE 
COMPANY, LTD. 


Although a record for new services 
was attained by the Hongkong Tele- 
phone Company, Ltd., during the past 
year the Chairman in his statement 
given at the annual meeting held last 
week, stated that the demand continues 
unabated. The additional services al- 
ready provided comprise 4,665 direct 
exchange and 1,995 extensions. Net 
profit for the year totalled $3,470,620 
and a dividend of $1.40 per share, free 
of tax, was declared. 

The Chairman’s. statement read: 
Several of the development projects 
mentioned in the last Report were com- 
pleted during the year under review. 
The most important of these projects, 
East Exchange, with a capacity of 
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6,600 lines, was successfully put _ into 
service in the month of July. The 
existing Rural Exchanges at Repulse 
Bay and Stanley were replaced’ by 
modern automatic exchanges of 400 
and 200 lines, respectively, in the 
months of March and June. Other 
projects completed were Shaukiwan 
Exchange with an initial capacity of 
400 lines and an extension of 800 
lines to the existing Kowloon Exchange. 
In the New Territories, a small ex- 
change of 40 lines installed to 
serve the Fanling and Sheung Shui 
areas and work was begun on a similar 
exchange for Shatin. 

This work has resulted in the pro- 
vision, during the year, of new services 
comprising 4,665 Direct Exchange Lines 
and 1,883 Extensions, making a total 
of 6,548 Stations. This figure is a 
record for new services provided in 
any year since the war, and possibly 
in the Company’s history, and I think 
we have reason to be satisfied with 
what has been achieved, as revealed 
by the following comparisons :— 


Pre-War 31/12/°52 31/12/’53 
Direct 
Lines 17,000 25,146 29,811 
Stations 22,000 37,876 44,424 
Deliveries of equipment ordered 


last year are now coming to hand and 
it will shortly be possible to begin the 
installation of Cameron Road _ Ex- 
change, Kowloon, with an_ initial 
capacity of 5,400 lines. Extensions to 
East and Shaukiwan Exchanges are also 
about to commence, bringing their 
capacity up to 9,000 lines and 600 
lines respectively. 

The demand for service continues 
unabated and will not be fully satisfied 
by the installation of apparatus des- 
cribed above. Further’ capital equip- 
ment must still be ordered and, to this 
end, plans are now being prepared for 
an Exchange to provide additional 
service in Victoria. A small automa- 
tic exchange will be provided to serve 
the growing Aberdeen area and the 
growing requirements of Tsun Wan 
will be met in a similar way. A re- 
duction in calls to Canton and Shang- 
hai was offset by increased traffic to 
other parts of the world. New ser- 
vices were provided to Djakarta and 
India during the year. 

Revenue amounted to $963,920 as 
against $823,676 for the previous 
vear. 

The Accounts: The audited State- 
ment of Accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, shows a net profit 
of $3,470,630. To this has to be added 
the amount at the credit of the Profit 
& Loss Account at December 31, 1952. 
of $399,379 making an amount of 
$3,870,009 available for appropriation. 
From the Profit & Loss Account, you 
will observe that the balances from 
Working Accounts, together with other 
revenue, show an increase of $2,382,- 
318. Charges increased by 
$1,499,413 making a net gain of 
$882,905. The main factors in achiev- 
ing this increase have been increases 
in Subscription Revenue of $2,435,858 
and in Radio Revenue of $140,244. 


There have been offset by increases in 
Royalties to Government $827,023, in 
Corporation Profits Tax $360,286 and 
in depreciation $304,084. 

The increase in Subscription Revenue 
reflects the additional revenue derived 
from the increase in lines and the re- 
sult of the first full year’s working 
of the increase in exchange line Sub- 
scription Rates which came into force 
on October 1, 1952. The improvement 
in Radio Revenue was’ maintained. 
The increase in the charge for de- 
preciation is consequent on the large 
increase in Capital Expenditure during 
the year. The increase in payments 
to Government by way of Royalties 
and Corporation Profits Tax results 
from the substantial improvement in 
Revenue. 


Capital Expenditure during the year 
amounted to $2,359,605 of which 
general plant accounted for 85%. After 
allowing for depreciation of $2,000,705, 
the net increase in the book value of 
fixed assets is $1,202,502. 

At most meetings since the war the 
Chairman has been compelled to draw 
your attention to the adverse balance 
between Current Assets and Current 
Liabilities, although, last year, I was 
able to report a substantial improve- 
ment in that position. Though the in- 
creased revenue and profit resulted in 
a considerable accretion to your Com- 
pany’s funds, no improvement in the 
liquid position is shown in the balance 
sheet this year, since the increases in 
funds have been all absorbed in meet- 
ing Capital Expenditure and in_ the 
increased amount required to pay the 
dividend recommended. It is antici- 
pated that future capital expenditure 
can be financed by the amounts re- 
tained as depreciation plus’ undistri- 
buted profit but, although very much 
improved from the _ position shown 
three years ago, our  ffinances still 
require careful watching. 


Last year, I informed you that the 
Directors had agreed with Govern- 
ment to limit the dividend to $1.40 
in respect of the years 1952 and 1953. 
It is satisfactory that the Company’s 
profits are such as_ to enable the 
maximum dividend to be paid and 
leave a reasonable margin. 


Perhaps it is fitting to reiterate that 
the terms of our franchise _ stipulate 
that, after allowing for 12 per cent 
dividend cn the paid up capital, half 
of any excess goes to Government as 
Royalty. 


HCNGKONG ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
sharehclders of the Hongkong Electric 
Co., Ltd. the Chairman, after remark- 
ing that the year’s operations have 
been satisfactory, said: We have 
strengthened our position very con- 
siderably at the generating station 
with the recommissioning of No. 7 
turbine which had been shut down for 
repairs. Erection proceeded during the 
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year on two high pressure boilers eac.. 
of 150,000 lbs. per hour steam capacity. 
Erection of No. 11 turbine of 20,000 
kw capacity has proceeded during the 
year and we expect to have this set 
in operation together with the second 
high pressure boiler in the Autumn 
of 1954. 


We have been busy 
pressure cables to feed from the 
North Point Station westwards, and 
are in the process of erecting a new 
distributing centre in Hospital Road 
which will strengthen the network and 
enable us to meet additional. demands 
which we anticipate will materialise in 
the western half of the Island. A de- 
tailed programme of continuous im- 
provement has been in progress during 
the year, _ which has raised _ the 
efficiency of our distribution system 
and at the same time corrected con- 
ditions of low voltage which were being 
experienced in some instances by our 
consumers. Another item of interest 
to shareholders and consumers is the 
scheme of additions and improvements 
to the street lighting on the Island of 
Hongkong. This work is carried out 
by the Company under contract with 
the Hongkong Government and _ has 
added to the amenities in the districts 
affected. 


Sales of current continued to expand 
in 1953 and reached a total of 1] 
million units, an increase of 8% ov 
the previous year. These sales cover a 
well-diversified load and the _ break- 
down is as follows: lighting sales 68 
million units, commercial and domestic 
power 87 million units, industrial power 
39 million units and public lighting 
one million units. Each category shows 
an increase of sales over the previous 
year, the power sales predominating 
at plus 9%. 


My predecessor referred in his re- 
port for 1952 to the programme of 
extensions embracing additional gene- 
rating plant at the power station and 
additions to our distribution network. 
It was then stated that finance would 
be found for an approximate expendi- 
ture of $28 million up to 1956 from 
existing and accruing reserves. Ar- 
rangements have been made with The 
Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Cor- 
poration to finance the Company by 
the provision of short term facilities 
and I anticipate that we shall take 
advantage of these arrangements in 
the coming year. Your Management 
are actively considering plans for fur- 
ther additions to our generating capa- 
city to come into effect when the pre- 
sent scheme has been completed. We 
regard it as our prime responsibility 
to maintain our ability to meet all 
demands for electrical energy which we 
are called upon to supply. 


laying high 


During the past year the rates for 
current have been stable. The 
surcharge was however reduced on t 
occasions, from 17% to 15% on April 1, 
1953 and from 15% to 10% on May 1, 
1953. Thus the benefits of the fuel 
reductions have been passed on to con- 
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in full. On April 1, 1954 a 

duction in the basic lighting rate of 
one cent will become effective and it is 
interesting to note that our rates will 
then be approximately double those in 
force in 1941. This is a highly cre- 
ditable achievement because, as will 
be apparent, most of our expenses, 
notably that of fuel itself, are ap- 
proximately four to five times as high 
as they were prewar. 


There is one project which we have 
proceeded with during the year, that 
is, the housing scheme for our work- 
men, situated at Fortress Hill above 
King’s Road, North Point. During the 
year the second block to house one 
hundred workmen employees and their 
families was completed and occupied. 
It is our intention to commence build- 
ing a third block to house some forty 
members of the local staff and their 
families. 


With regard to our’ prospects for 
the coming year we have an encourag- 
ing list of new loads, both industrial 
and commercial, to add to the system. 
Our problem, of course, is to match 
increases in demand with adequate 
capacity in our generating and dis- 
tribution system. It is encouraging to 
note that suppliers of heavy plant and 
cables in the United Kingdom now show 
signs of having overcome their post- 
war difficulties, which were in any 

ent largely beyond their control, and 

can now expect better deliveries 
in the future. This should contribute 
towards greater efficiency in operation 
of the Company. 


You will notice from the Report 
and Statement of Accounts for’ the 
year ended December 31, 1953 that, 
after providing for the interim divi- 
dend of 70 cents per share declared 
on August 6 1953, there is an amount 
of $7,986,561.27 available for appro- 
priation. Your Directors recommend 
this should be dealt with in the follow- 
ing way: to pay a Final Dividend of 
$1.50 per share, free of tax, costing 
$5,250,000; to transfer to General Re- 
serve $2,500,000; to carry forward to 
1954 the balance of $236,561.27. 


Before the adoption of the Report 
and Accounts was put to the vote Mr. 
J. Hennessy Seth said: “While fully 
appreciating the very valuable services 
rendered by our Agents, Gibb, Livings- 
ton & Co., Ltd., for several years, and 
particularly in the early days of the 
Company, I think the time has arrived 
for us to assume responsibility for 
conducting the Company’s __ business, 
and suggest negotiations to this end 
be opened immediately.” 


The Chairman replied: “I would 
explain that your Board have had the 
Agents agreement under consideration 
for some time. The present position is 
that negotiations are in fact taking 
place, and although I cannot make a 
“tailed statement at this juncture it 

hoped that terms will be agreed 
Satisfactory to both sides. When this 
is settled a meeting of shareholders 


will be called with a view to ratifica-~ 


tion.’? 


HONGKCNG AND SHANGHAI 
HOTELS, LTD. 


At the annual general meeting of 
the Hongkong and Shanghai Hotels, 
Ltd., held last week the Chairman’s 
statement showed a profit of $1,885,729 
for the past year, which is an increase 
of $107,196 over the previous year. 


In the course of his speech the 
Chairman stated in part: The project 
for the rebuilding of the Hongkong 
Hotel has advanced another step since 
our last meeting and plans were finally 
approved by the Building Authority on 
October 30, 1953. These plans will 
permit of a building of 13 storeys, 
170 ft. in height. 


The increase in depreciation is 
mainly due to the installation of the 
air-conditioning plant in the Peninsula 
Hotel, previously used in the Hong- 
kong Hotel, as a result of which all 
bedrooms on the second and third floors 
and all the Reception rooms and veran- 
dah on the first floor can _ be both 
cooled in summer and heated in 
winter. There is no doubt that our 
policy to install this plant has been 
justified, so much so that it has been 
decided to proceed with the air- 
conditioning of the remaining’ three 
floors of bedrooms, and orders for ad- 
ditional plant amounting to $518,040 
have already been placed. A payment 
of $145,170 has been made in respect 
of this, which appears in the accounts 
under review. 


The second portion of the Profit & 
Loss Account shows a credit balance 
brought down of $1,242,801.74, an 
increase of $123,634.70 over last year. 
To this has been added a profit from 
the sale of two of the Company’s motor 
vehicles, amounting to $10,966.10 and 
the carry forward from 1952 of $101,- 
339.31 making a total available for 
appropriation of $1,355,107.15. 


Stocks show a reduction of $187,- 
527.05 which is mainly attributable to 
the sanitary duct work at the Peninsula 
Hotel, as a result of which piping etc. 
has been withdrawn from Engineering 
Stores and these correspondingly re- 
duced. It will be remembered that an 
opportunity was taken to _ purchase 
piping in connection with this work 
at favourable rates in 1951. 


The cash position shows a reduction 
compared with last year of $200,863.39 
but a large portion of this is due to 
the programme of repair work which 
has been carried out throughout the 
past year and which now appears as 
a deduction from the Reserve for Ex- 
traordinary Repairs and Renewals. 


Here it may not be out of place 
to inform shareholders of what has 
been accomplished during the past year 
at the Peninsula Hotel. Air-condition- 
ing has already been referred to earlier 
in my remarks. The work of renewal 
of sanitary piping proceeded through- 
out most of the year and it is anti- 
cipated that this will be completed 
during the current year. The whole 
of the outside of the Hotel was re- 
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plastered where necessary and cleaned 
so far as possible of its camouflage 
which contained a very high percentage 
of bitumen. Bitumen known to 
penetrate through as many as 40 coats 
of paint, so we can only hope that 
the treatment applied will prove effec- 


tive. Floodlighting was also installed 
as part of our Coronation decoration 
scheme and is now a distinctive feature 
of the decor of this’ establishment. 
The Cafeteria and Ground Floor kit- 
chen and Garde Manger have been 
completely overhauled and renovated 
and a new restaurant called “‘Gaddi’s”’ 
was opened on December 19, 1953. 
This is filling a long-felf need in Kow- 
lcon and has already become popular. 


The cost of these extraordinary re- 
pairs amounts to $667,505.19 and has 
completely absorbed the balance of 
$415,000 which was available on the 
Reserve for Extraordinary Repairs and 
Renewals at the commencement of 
1953. 


Repulse Bay Hotel has also had to 
bear heavy expenditure as it was found 
necessary to replace the roof of the 
West Wing. Certain drainage work 
had also to be undertaken as it was 
found that many storm water drains 
had been filled up by the Japanese 
with the result that heavy rainfall had 
only one outlet and as that was on 
to the main Island Road the Drainage 
Office have drawn our attention to it. 


From the above you will note that 
we have spent a considerable sum on 
repairs necessary to our hotels. The 
damage done during the war years was 
of such magnitude that shareholders 
must anticipate that these heavy re- 
pairs will continue for some time to 
come. We owe it to our’ guests. to 
see that they are comfortable, well 
looked after, and have all the amenities 
that can be offered. Hence, redecora- 
tion, refurnishing and numerous other 
improvements are essential. It will 
be appreciated that it is only possible 
to carry out the foregoing programme 
over a period of years. Today we are 
faced with heavy competition, heavier 
than at any time in our past history. 
It is, therefore, more than ever essen- 
tial to maintain a high standard of 
efficiency. 


The Lido has been leased to another 
concern since the turn of the year on. 
terms which will prove of benefit to 
your Company. 


In the accounts under review, pro- 
vision has been made for the payment 
of a bonus to Chinese staff and this 
was duly paid at China New Year; the 
usual bonus of 10 per cent on their 
annual salaries to Foreign staff has 
also been provided for. 


Your Directors recommend the fol- 
lowing appropriations: That from the 
balance of $1,355,107.15 available at 
the credit of Profit & Loss Account, 
a dividend of 65 cents per share, free 
of tax, be paid on 1,193,867 shares, 
this will absorb a sum of $776,013.55. 
That a sum of $427,505.19 be trans-- 
ferred to the Reserve for Extraordinary 
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Repairs & Renewals, 
this reserve $175,000. 


The foregoing appropriations, if ap- 
proved, will leave a balance of $151,- 
588.41 to be carried forward to 1954. 


In the course of seconding’ the 
Chairman’s proposal for the adoption 
of the report and statement of ac- 
counts, a shareholder remarked: “I 
would like to suggest to the Board to 
make better use of the very valuab!e 
property, known as ‘Peninsula Court’, 
situated behind the Peninsula Hotel, 
by building a modern up-to-date annexe 
on the site. This property, when de- 
veloped, will, I feel sure, not only 
contribute to the increased revenue 
of our Company, but also help to fill 
the ever increasing need of accom- 


thereby making 


| NOTICE 


THE HONGKONG & YAUMATI 
FERRY CO., LTD. 


Notice is hereby given that the 
Twenty-Sixth Ordinary Annual 
Meeting of the Company will be 
held at the Company’s Office, 
Jordan Road Ferry Pier, Kowloon, 
on Saturday the 3rd April, 1954, 
at 12.00 Noon for the purpose of 
receiving the Report of the Direc- 
tors and Statement of Accounts 
for the year ended 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1953, to declare Dividends, 
to elect Directors and to appoint 
Auditors. 


Notice is also given that the 
Share Register of the Company 
will be closed from the 26th 
March to 3rd April, 1954, both 
days inclusive. 


| By Order of the Board, 
LAU TAK PO, 
Managing Director. 


Hongkong, 16th Mar., 1954. 


modation now prevailing in the Colony. 


I hope the Directors will give this 
matter their serious consideration.” 
In reply, the Chairman said: “Re- 


garding Peninsula Court, I know you 
will be pleased to hear that this pro- 
perty has had the active consideration 
of the Directors for some time, and 
as a first step we have already started 
negotiating with Government for the 
renewal of the lease.”’ 


JAPANESE SILK EXPORTS 


Japanese silk exports have fallen off 
considerably principally because of the 
high prices of raw silk and, to some 
extent, because of the carry-over of 
large stocks of silk goods in the United 
States, one of the principal markets 
for Japanese silk. In the period 
January-August 1953 the volume of 
Japanese silk fabric exports was about 
10.5 million square yards, only about 
half the quantity exported in the same 
period in 1952; and their value, about 
$5.2 million, was a little over three- 
fifths of the 1952 value. The value of 
exports of silk manufactures, such as 
handkerchiefs, scarfs, mufflers, etc., at 
$6.25 million, was only about  four- 
fifths of the value of such exports in 
the corresponding period of 1952. 
There is, however, considerable opti- 
mism in Japanese trade circles about 
silk exports in this year, owing to 
an expectation of a reduction in raw 
silk prices following an anticipated 
better cocoon crop. With the deple- 
tion of the U.S. stocks in the coming 
months, the orders from the United 
States are expected to increase. Fur- 
thermore, the improved grading of silk 
fabrics initiated by Japanese exporters 
is also calculated to be a lasting aid 
in promoting sales abroad. The 
Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industry has recently ban- 
ned the export of silk goods that are 
lighter than a minimum count of three 
momme (1 momme = 3.75 grams). 


FAR EASTERN 


Economic REVIEW 


U.K. DECONTROL OF IMPORTS OF OILSEI 
AND VEGETABLE OILS 


The British Ministry of Food has announced 
that as from June list private imports into the 
United Kingdom will be permitted under licence 
of oilseeds and vegetable oils, as well as mar- 
garine and cooking fats and animal fats other 
than lard, that are at present imported only by 
the Ministry. Monthly returns of their purchases 
will be required from importers by the Ministry 
of Food. Details of the licensing arrangement 
are given by the Board of Trade in Notice to 
Importers No. 634. 


| NOTICE 


| HONGKONG & WHAMPOA 
| DOCK COMPANY, LIMITED 


Notice to Shareholders 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN 
that the ORDINARY YEARLY 
MEETING OF SHAREHOLDERS 
will be held in the Board Room 
of the Company, Room No. 308, 
Queen’s Building, Hong Kong, on 
Saturday, the 3rd April, 1954, at 
noon for the following pur- 
poses :— 


1. To receive and consider the 
Statement of Accounts and 
Balance Sheet and _ the 
Report of the Directors and 
Auditors thereon. 


2. To declare a dividend. 
3. To elect Directors. 


4. To appoint Auditors and fix 
their remuneration. 


NOTICE IS ALSO HEREBY: 
GIVEN that the TRANSFER 
BOOKS of the COMPANY will 
be closed from the 24th March, 
1954 to 3rd April, 1954, both days 


inclusive. 
By Order of the Board of 
Directors. 
W. T. GRIMSDALE, 
Secretary. 


Hong Kong, 17th March, 1954. 


Published and edited by ERIC E, HALPERN for and on behalf of The Far Eastern Economic Review 
Ltd., at 322, Queen’s Building, Victoria, Hongkong.—Telephone: 32429. 


Cables: Ficom. 


The Far Eastern Economic Review is published weekly and printed in Hongkong by the Graphic Press 
Ltd., 4, Queen’s Road, C., Tel. 36731. 


Annual subscription rate: $80. Overseas $93 or £6.0.0 - or US$16.- 


Price per single copy: $1.60 
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The Metropolitan- Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd. has a 
world-wide reputation for Power Station Equipment 
and Electrical Machinery and apparatus of all kinds. 


TURBO and HYDRO-ELECTRIC GENERATORS «= GAS 

TURBINES « MARINE ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT «+ 

TRANSFORMERS « ELECTRIC TRACTION + MOTORS 

AND CONTROL GEAR « METERS, RELAYS AND 

INSTRUMENTS = WELDING EQUIPMENT «= SWITCH- 

GEAR + RECTIFIERS «= ELECTRONICS & RADIO + 
LAMPS & LIGHTING 


METROPOLITAN-VICKERS ELECTRICAL LID. 


MANCHESTER 17, ENGLAND 
Member of the AEI group of companies. 


Enquiries to: 
HONGKONG: Arnhold & Co., Ltd., Holland House, Ice House St. 
SHANGHAI: Sassoon House 
SINGAPORE: McAlister & Co., Ltd., 5, Battery Rd; also at Ipoh, 


Penang & Kuala Lumpur 
BANGKOK: Steel Bros. & Co., Lad., Chartered Bank Buildings 


The most luxurious and fully air-conditioned and centrally heated Hotel in the Colony. 


HOTEL MIRAMAR 


— 
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EXECUTORS 


AND 


TRUSTEES 
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AND THE 


FAR EAST 
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HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI BANK 
HONGKONG (TRUSTEE) LIMITED | | 


The Trust Corporation of / | 


\ 


HONG KONG 
KK KKK KKK HK 


WHEELOCK MARDEN LIMITED 


701/7 Edinburgh House, P.O. Box 85, Hong Kong 
Cable address: WHEELOCK HONG KONG 


ATION 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
[ee ree 


The Wheelock Marden Group have offices in New York, Tokyo, Yokohama, | 
Kobe, Osaka, Shanghai, Singapore, London and principal cities in the U.K. 
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DODWEII COMPANY JARDINE, MATHESON 
& CO., LTD. 
LT p | 14/18, PEDDER STREET, 
HONG KONG 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI BANK i 
BUILDING HONG KONG, CHINA, JAPAN 
TAIWAN & KOREA 
Le HONG KONG Importers and Exporters, 
Tea and General Merchants, 
; P.O. Box No. 36 Telephone No. 28021 Insurance, Shipping and 
Air Transport 


Importers, Exporters, Shipping and 
Insurance Agents, Machinery and 


GENERAL MANAGERS: 
Contracting Engineers, Refrigeration 


The Indo-China Steam Navigation Co., Ltd. 


Engineers, Office Equipment Experts, The Australia China Line 

| Wines and Spirits Stockists, Suppliers The Hong Kong Fire Insurance Co., Ltd. 

| of Ships’ Paints, Provisions and Jardine Aircraft Maintenance Co., Ltd. 
Pharmaceuticals. 


GENERAL AGENTS: | 


| | Lombard Insurance Co., Limited 
HEAD OFFICE: | British Overseas Airways Corporation 


| 
' 24, ST. MARY AXE, LONDON, E.C.3 


AGENTS: 
Glen Line Limited 
BRANCHES: Royal Mail Lines Limited 
Prince Line Limited 
| * * HONG KONG MANILA Western Canada Steamships Co., Ltd. 
— TOKYO NEW YORK Pacific Transport Lines, Inc. 
YOKOHAMA AN ER Furness, Withy & Co., Ltd. 
V COUV The Union-Castle Mail Steamship Co., Ltd. 
NAGOYA COLOMBO Alliance Assurance Co., Ltd. 
e Atlas Assurance Co., Ltd. 
KOBE CANTON Queensland Insurance Co., Ltd. 
OSAKA FOOCHOW’ Bankers and Traders Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Triton Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Thistle Insurance Co., Ltd. 

The Legal Insurance Co., Ltd. 

Economic Insurance Co., Ltd. 
SUBSIDIARIES :— The Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp., Ltd. 


= The Merchants’ Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 
Dodsal Limited, Bombay. Hong Kong Airways Limited 
Dodwell & Co., (Aust.) Pty. Ltd., Australia. 


 Dodwell & Co. (East Africa) Ltd., Nairobi, 
THE JARDINE ENGINEERING 


| I Gardner Diesel Engines, Ltd., Vancouver CORPORATION LIMITED. 
| 


| * Business temporarily suspended. 
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MAERSK LINE] 


Managed by 
A.P. MOLLER, COPENHAGEN 


General Agents U.S.A. 


MOLLER STEAMSHIP COMPANY INC., 
NEW YORK 


Fast Fortnightly Sailings To: 
NEW YORK, BOSTON, BALTIMORE & 


PHILADELPHIA 
via 
JAPAN, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES & 
PANAMA 
M.V. “LAURA MAERSK” .... Apr. 19 
M.V. “MAREN MAERSK” May 2 


Accepting Transhipment Cargo on Through 
Bills of Lading for Central and South 
America, Caribbean and Gulf Ports. 
Special Strongroom Compartments & 

Refrigerated Cargo Space. 


Arrivals from U.S.A. 


M.S. “HULDA MAERSK” 
M.S. “MAREN MAERSK” 


Sailings to India, Pakistan & P. Gulf 


M.S. “KIRSTEN MAERSK’”’ Apr. 10 
M.S. “AGNETE MAERSK’’ 


M.S. “ELLEN MAERSK” .... .... 
M.S. “MATILDE MAERSK” 


Sailings to Djakarta, Semarang, 
Sourabaya, Macassar & Balik 
Papan via Manila 


M.S. “HERTA MAERSK” .... .... .... Apr. 8 
For Freight & Further Particulars 
Please apply to: 
JEBSEN & CO. 
Pedder Building. Tel: 36066-9. 


Chinese Freight Booking Office 
27, Connaught Rd., C. 
Dates and rotation subjeat to change without notice. 


At liberty to proceed via other ports to 
load/discharge cargo 


Tel: 20361. 


HONG KONG EASTERN SHIPPING 


COMPANY, LIMITED 


Shipowners, Shipping Agents © Brokers 


“Caxton House’”’, 2nd floor, 1 Duddell Street, Hongkong 
Telephone: 27751 — All Departments. 


Cable Address: 


“RYMAC” HONG KONG 


CODE USED 
NEW BOE 


Branches: 


JAPAN: Tokyo, Kobe, Osaka and Yokohama 
AUSTRALIA Sydney 


Representatives 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. JAPAN: 
MOJI, NAGASAKI, KURE, TOKYUYAMA, 
YAWATA, TSUKUMI, SASEBO 


Cable Address: Holringer-Japan 


HOLME RINGER & COMPANY LTD. KOREA: 
PUSAN, INCHON, AND SEOUL. 


Cable Address: Ringer-Pusan 


COVE & BEECHAM, LTD. — LONDON 
Cable Address: Emgesco London. 


Managers: 


RYMO PANAMA, S. A. 


Shipping Agents: 
Eastern Mining & Metals Co., Ltd. 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha, Japan 
Kansai Kisen Kaisha, Japan 
The Scindia Steam Nav. Co., Ltd., Bombay 
The Eastern Shipping Corporation Ltd. Bombay 


States Marine Corporation, New York 


Registered Office: 
HOLME RINGER & CO., LTD. 


SOUTHERN MARINE & MERCANTILE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
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